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INTRODUCTION’ 





pero the inquiries made by Mr. Hobson, Com- 
aa missioner of Customs when at Hankow in 1871 

it appears that opium was a recognized product 
of Yiinnan in the year 1736. It had been grown in 
Honan and Shan-si for twelve years. The popular story 
in Szchwen is that it was introduced there from India 
and Tibet about a century ago. The poppy must have been 
long cultivated in China, and the introduction of the 
Indian drug by way of Canton merely prompted the 
cultivation of the plant for this baneful purpose. Fully 
one-half of the best arable land in Szchwen is given up 
in spring to the bearing of an annual crop of poppy. Mr. 
Hobson found that seven-tenths of the dwellers in towns 
in Szchwen are habitual opium smokers and more than 
half of the country people are victims to this seductive 
and injurious habit. Indian opium, called 2 襄 Kung- 
kau, or B§ 土 Kwang-t‘n, is being replaced by the native 
drug, although foreign opinm is preferred on account of 
its other flavour. The Szchwen drug yielded to Dr. R. A. 
Jamieson a percentage of 6.94 of morphia. It is adulter- 
ated with mud, sesamum and hemp seeds and an extract 
from the frnit of Sophora Japonica. The best Szchwen 
drug comes from Kai-chow and Pi-hien. Extract pre- 
pared for smoking #8 % Yen-kau is said to be obtained 
in greater quantity from the Szchwen opium than from 
that of India. See Dr. F. Porter Smith’s Materia Medica 
of China, page 163. 


vi 


The use of opium in China must be admitted to be on 
the increase. This appears from the annual Returns of 
Trade. It is said of Szchwen opiam in the Returns for 
the year 1896 that from 8,000 to 10,000 piculs are ex- 
ported annually from that province, and the export tends 
to further increase. Szchwen opium is conveyed through 
Shanghai to Amoy and Foochow. In 1895 at Shanghai 
2,330 piculs of native opium were reshipped to other 
ports, and they were valued at 700,000 Haikwan Taels. 
(Returns of Trade, 1896). The area planted and 
aggregate yield were greater in 1896 than in 1895. 
Scarcely any duty is collected on large quantities of 
opium consumed locally in the province of Szchwen, 
Great reductions have been palpably made in the duties 
regulated by the government on each province in order 
to attract trade to the land routes. Numerous Lekin 
barriers guard every route. Large quantities of opiam are 
sent overland from Szchwen to Hunan, Kiang-si, Fukien 
and Canton. Thus the inland trade is always enlarging 
itself, and competition between land routes and river 
routes keeps the price low. (Returns, 1896, pp. 74, 75). 
Native opium pays an export duty of Taels 20 at Chung. 
ching and an arrival duty of Taels 40 at Ichang. 

There is an increase observable at Kiukiang in the 
amount of native opium passing the Customs there. It 
rose from ten or fifteen picals to 78 piculs in 1896. The. 
use of Indian opium in Kiang-si province is steadily 
waning. The amount of duties on foreign opium in 
Kiang-si fell from 108,000 Taels in 1891 to 79,000 Taels 
in 1896. . 

In the Chinkiang Trade Report for 1895 it is stated 
that Szchwan opium to the value of Taels 14,800 were 
imported. The price is abont 256 Taels a picul. The 
foreign opium which arrived was in amount 3,895 piculs, 
and the price was about 500 Taels a picul. The native 


vii 
growers are learning not to adulterate opium, because 
the pure drug commands a better sale, 

For the real benefit of China all moral and social 
influence should be brought to bear on the national 
conscience to awaken those who are abie to restrain their 
countrymen to energetic action. Governors of provinces 
and viceroys should be asked to use their authority to 
repress the habit of opium smoking in every practicable 
way ; officers of inferior rank should also be requested to 
take part in sucha useful enterprise. There should be 
urgent exhortations on the subject in Christian congrega- 
tions throughout the empire. It would be a worthy result 
of united effort if the present tendency to increase in the 
habit of opium smoking could be changed by philan- 
thropic and well directed zeal into a visible decline. 


OPIUM: 


Historical Note, or the Poppy in China. 


I 
工 . 
HAT the Poppy was cultivated very early in Italy is The Poppy 
& 


clear from a passage in Livy, who, in his account of ant tele 
TARQUIN, mentions it in a way to show that in the Romane, 
time of the last of the Roman Kings it was commonly 

sown in gardens. TARQUIN’s son was in a city of Etruria, 

devising means to betray it to his father without himself 

losing the confidence of the people, who believed father 

and son to be in a state of hopeless alienation, he having 

come to their city with wounds on his body, which he 

said had been inflicted by his father as a punishment. 

He sent a messenger to his father for advice. The 

father* took the envoy into his garden and strack down 

all the tallest Poppies. Szxtus TARQUINIUS knew what 

this meant, and by procuring the death or removal from 

the city of all the chief inhabitants, succeeded in persuad- 

ing the remainder to submit to his father’s rule. 

The Poppy is also alluded to in Homer as a garden 
flower. He describes an arrow aimed at Hucror as miss- 
ing him, but striking in the chest another son of Priam. 
He proceeds, “Just as a Poppy in a garden hangs on one 
side, its head laden with fruit and with the dew of spring, 

* Huic nuntio, quia, credo, dubie fidei videbatur, nihil voce 
responsum est. Rex, velut deliberabundus, in hortum edium transit, 
sequente nuntio filii: ibi, inambulans tacitus, summa papaverum 
capita dicitur baculo decussisse.—Livy, i, 54. 
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so he bent on one side his head, made heavy by his 
helmet,”t The first mention of Poppy jaice is by 
Hiepocrates, who calls it éré¢ uqxwvoc. From drée, 
jnice,” was formed émoy in Greek, and Opium in Latin. 
Mixwv is the Greek name of the Poppy. Hippocrates 
lived in the fifth centary before Christ. He was famous 
as the founder of Greek medical literature, and to him 
certainly the virtues of the Poppy were known. 

In VIRGIL we find the Poppy described as pervaded 
by lethean sleep (“Letheo perfusa papavera somno.”— 
Georg., i, 78), and he sometimes speaks of the “lethean 
Poppy” or the “sleep-giving Poppy” (“ soporiferumque 
papaver.”—ineid, iv, 486). He borrowed from Greek 
mythology, according to which the waters of the river 
Lethe, which flows through the regions of the dead, cause 
those who drink of them to forget everything, as is said 
also to have been the case with the lotus-eaters of 
Homes. The Poppy is in Vira connected not only 
with the mythology of the world of the dead, but with 
the worship of Cures. This goddess is represented as 
holding the Poppy in her hands. Conjecture has been 
busy in attempting to account for this, and it has been 
supposed that it was because the Poppy grows wild 
in corn-fields in European eountries, or because the 
seeds of the white Poppy were eaten as food to give 
an appetite, Ceres being thonght of by the ancient 
mind as the bountiful giver of food. To the ancient 
imagination, however, it would be quite enough to think 
of the Poppy as the prettiest of the flowers which grow 
up wild in the midst of wheat, and on this account to 
dedicate it'to the service of the goddess of the wheat- 
field. When, in the first Christian century, Piiny wrote 
T whkwv 8 we éréowoe kkpm Barer, Hr Et Khe, 

kapTU BpOouévy vorinal rs stapwiaorv* 
i Ertpwo iuvoe kaon whAn« BapyvOév.—Hiad, viii, 306-8, 
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his Natural History (20, 18 (76), 199) and DroscoripEs 
his Materia Medica, the word “Opium” was already 
introduced, and the sleepy effects of it were everywhere 
known. 

2°. 

The Arabians of the Caliphate studied Greek me- 
dicine and practised it. Opium became ‘well known 
among them by its Greek name, which took the form 
afyén, through the Semitic habit of changing p tof. In 
Persia it appeared with the same form (afyin), in- 
terchanged with adyién and apyin, which latter became, 
as will be seen, the parent of the Chinese name ya-pien 
( 阿 i). -Both the Arabs and the Persians had national 
names for the Poppy: the Arab called it khash-khash, 
and the Persian Aéénér. Hence we may gather that 
the Poppy was anciently known as a garden flower as far 
eastward as Persia, while its medical applications were 
made by the Greeks.* 

In the times of the Caliphs the Arabs began to visit 
China,f especially after the founding of Baghdad, A.D. 
763, and became traders in drugs, precious stones, bro- 
cades, rose water, and such things. Previous to the 
T‘ana dynasty the Poppy was apparently unknown to 
the Chinese botanists and physicians, and when it was 
brought to them their attention was drawn to the form 
of the heads which enclosed the seeds, then used in making 
a soporiferous decoction according to the directions of the 


* Opium is also mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (seventh 

‘century), Aboda Zarah, ii, 40 (ophyén, TI-D I), as being a dangerous 
medicine. 
, + China in the early Han dynasty opened Foreign trade by way 
of Cochin China. Under the Wer dynasty international trade was 
established at certain points on the border between North and South 
‘China. In the Sune dynasty, A.D. 971, a Superintendent was ap- 
pointed at Canton, Hangchow, and Ningpo, to overlook Foreign trade. 
Earlier than this we read of an officer called Shih-po-ssit ( 市 舶 可 )， 
appointed to Canton to superintend Foreign trade, as the title implies. 
This was in the T‘ane dyuasty. 


The Poppy 
among the 
Arabs. 


The Arabs 


in China. 


The Arabs 
at Canton. 


First mention 
of cultivation 
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Arab doctors ; consequently they invented names for it, 
based on the appearance of the Poppy heads. The seeds 
looked like millet seeds, if not im colour, at least in shape, 
and therefore they called the heads mi-nang (JK 3€), 
“millet bags.” 

The early arrival of Arabs by sea at Canton may 
be illustrated by the following extract from the Pan-yt- 
hsien-chih (4 3 W& GE):—“‘In the Tana dynasty, on 
occasion of the opening of trade with Foreign ships, the 
Mahommedan King MAHoMET sent. his mother’s brother 
from Western countries to China to trade. He built a 
tomb and monastery, called respectively Chien-kuang-t'a 
(2 光 JS) and Huar-shéng-sst ( 怀 Fe 3). Soon after 
the monastery was completed he died, aud was buried in 
the tomb [still existing outside the North Gate], in 
accordance with his intention.” 

3°. 
In the reign of T'ANG Mine Huang, in the first half 


of the Poppy of the eighth century, an author named Cx‘én Ts‘anc- 


in China -in 


the eighth 
century. 


CH‘1 (PR 省 28), in a work which he calls A Supplement 
to the Pén-ts‘ao (本 Hi FH 3%), quotes from an earlier 
writer, Sune Yane-rzt (#2 PB +), a statement that 
“The Poppy has four petals. It is white and red. Above 
them is a pale red rim. The seeds are in a bag, which 
is like one of those arrow-heads which have air-holes to 
make a sound as the arrow cuts through the air. Within 
there are seeds like those of millet.’” 

At this time, early in the eighth century, the Arabs 
had been trading with China for at least a century, for 
Manomer’s death occurred A.D. 632, and that of his 
uncle not long afterwards. It was easy for the Poppy 
to be cultivated with the jasmine and the rose every- 
where throughout the country. We know, indeed, from 


the Nan-fang-ts‘ao-mu-chuang (南方 草木 状 )) a work 
which dates from the beginning of the “fourth century 
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that the jasmine and the henna, plants which must have 
come with the Arabian commerce, were already in China 
when that book was written. But the first distinct mention 
of the Poppy is in the work of Ca‘ftn Ts‘anc-cH‘I. 

In the work on trees, called Chung-shu-shu (#8 Ht 
#), written by Kuo T‘o-r‘o (3h Bt BE), it is said that 
“The Poppy, ying-su (#% 3£), if sown on the 9th of the 
9th month or on the 15th of the 8th month, the flowers 
will be large and the heads full of seeds.” This passage 
occurs in the Y'u-shu-chi-ch‘éng (图 书 集 成 )* The 
author’s biography was written by Liv Tsunc-ytan 
(#) 52 JC), and we therefore know that he was living in the 
latter part of the eighth century. He resided near the 
capital, in Shensi. From this it must be concluded 
that the Poppy was then cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of what is now Si-an-fu (provincial capital of Shensi). 

The poet YUNG T‘ao (3 fj), a native of Ch‘éng-tu- 
fu, in Szechwan, in the closing years of the T‘ana 
dynasty, wrote a poem, entitled A Poem on leaving a 
winding Valley and approaching my Western Home. It 
says, “Passing the dangerons staircase [ issued from the 
winding defile of the Pao Valley. After travelling across 
all the intervening plains and rivers I am now near my 
home. ‘The sadness of the traveller in his journey of 
10,000 2 is to-day dissipated. Before my horse I see 
the mi-nang flower.” This short poem shows that at the 
time when it was written the Poppy was cultivated near 
Ch‘éng-tu-fu. 

4°. 

From about 756 to 960, a space of two centuries, 
little is said in Chinese books of the Arabs; yet at that 
time two Mahommedan travellers came to China and 
wrote accounts of what they saw and heard. Recently 
their works have been translated into European lan- 


* Kindly lent from the Russian Legation Library, Peking. 
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guages. This shows that the Arabs did not cease during. 
this interval to visit China. Information in regard to 
the medical qualities of the Poppy would be originally 
farnished to the Chinese by the Arabs; it is on this 
account that in the Pén-ts‘ao of the K‘a1 Pao period 
(A.D. 968 to 976) the Poppy is introduced as a healing 


plant. 5°. 


In the yeat 973 the Emperor Sune TeAT-TSU gave an 
order that Liv Han (8) #) and a Taoist, Ma Cain 
(5 iG), with others, nine in all, should prepare the 
medical work known as K‘ai-pao-pén-ts‘ao (BA EF 本 BS). 
fn this the Poppy is called ying-tzu-su (#8 -F 32), and 
it'is stated that “Its seeds have healing powers. When 
men have been taking the stone* that confers im- 
mortality, feel it powerfully operating, and cannot eat 
with appetite, they may be benefited by mixing these 
seeds with bamboo juice boiled into gruel and taking this.” 

The name ying-su here used, and previously by the 
earliest T'ANG dynasty authors on this point, means “jar 
millet,’ from the resemblance of the Poppy head to the 
kind of jar which the Chinese call ying. 

* This statement shows that at that time there prevailed an 


extensive use of mercury, taken under the idea that it would prolong 
life, and that the effects were found to be very injurious. 


Cinnabar is sulphide of mercury. 


Opium is a powerful narcotic containing one-tenth of morphine 
and nearly one-tenth of narcotine. ~ 


Metcury. The word tan in F} BY tan-sha and Fe chu in 朱 07 
chu-sha mean red. Red is ted and chu is tod, so that they are the 


same root. TJ'an changes d to n. Jan and chu both mean red. See 
Pen-t‘sau-kang-mu, Ch. 9. 


The Pa cinnabar was found in West Sz-chwen in lands occupied ，， 


by aboriginal tribes. The Yue cinnabar was found in Canton province ， 
in the district of Lin-chang. There is a brilliant kind of cinnabar 
called Yiin-mu-sha, mother of pearl cinnabar. 

The Chinese vermilion is Chursha, and is in most extensive use 
as a colour. 

What the Chinese physicians observed was that opium by its 
powerful soporific effect was useful in restoring the system when 
violently disturbed by mercury. 
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Among the poets of this period were two brothers Poem of. Su 
named Su; one was the celebrated Su Tunc-P‘o ( K eee 
yx). In a poem of his occurs the following passage :一 
“The Taoist advises you strongly to partake of the drink 
called chi-su-shuc (#8 # 水 ) The boy may prepare for 
you the broth of the ying-su.”’ 

The brother, named Su Cuft (#@ Hf), wrote a poem Foam of Su 
‘which he called A Poem on the Cultivation of the Medical © 
Plant “ Ying-su,” or Poppy :一 

“I built a house on the west of the city. The 
ground in the centre was laid out in rectangular divisions. 
Where the windows and doors left a space, firs and 
bamboos helped to fill up the vacancy. ‘I'he thorny 
bushes were pulled up, and a garden made to grow good 
vegetables and other plants. The gardener came to me 
to say, ‘The ying-su (Poppy) is a good plant to have.’ 
It is called ying because, thongh small, it is shaped 
like a ying (jar); it is called sz because the seeds are 
small and look like sz (millet), It is sown with wheat 
and ripens with panicled millet—chi (#%), Panicum 
miliaceum ; when growing it may be eaten like the 
vegetables of spring. Its seeds are like autumn millet. 
When ground they yield a sap like cows’ milk; when 
boiled they become a drink fit for Buppaa. Old men 
whose powers have decayed, who have little appetite, 
who when they eat meat cannot digest it, and when they 
eat vegetables cannot distinguish their flavour, should 
take this drink. Use a willow mallet and a stone basin 
to beat it. Boil it in water that has been sweetened 
with honey. It does good to the mouth and to the 
throat. It restores tranquillity to the lungs and nourishes 
the stomach. For three years the door has been closed, 
and I have gone nowhere and come back from nowhere. 
I see here the Hermit of the Shade (a Taoist priest) and 
the long-robed Buddhist priest; when they sit opposite 


Notes on the 
poem. 
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I forget to speak. Then I have but to drink a cup of 
this Poppy-seed decoction. I laugh, I am happy, I have 
come to Ying-ch‘uan, aud am wandering on the banks 
of its river. I seem to be climbing the slopes of the La 
Mountain in the far west.’”’ 

There is a small river in the province of Anhwei 
which is called Ying-shui. The city mentioned was on 
the banks of that river, which is famous in history. The 
mountain called Lu-shan is in Western China, on the 
north of the celebrated O-mei-shan. The poet went to 
live at Ying-ch‘nan when he was old. Asa boy he had 
lived with his brother near the La Mountain. 

6°... 

The Emperor Jin Tsuna, of the Suna dynasty, about 
the year 1057, ordered the compilation by Su Sune 
(@& 4) and others of the work known as T'u-ching-pén- 
ts‘ao (fel #2 AS Hi). The magistrates of all cities were 
ordered to supply information on all medical plants in 
their vicinity, according to the method before employed 
in preparing the previous work, called YVing-kung T'ang 
Pén-ts‘ao (3 ZS FE AS Hi), made in pursnance of an 
order given by the Emperor Kao Tsuna, in the T‘ana 
dynasty, to the Prince named YING Kuo-Kuna (3 BJ 2). 
In this work it is said by Su Sune that “The Poppy is 
found everywhere. Many persons cultivate it as an 
ornamental flower. There are two kinds, one with red 
flowers and another with white. It has an odour not 
very agreeable. The fruit is like a flower vase, and 
contains very small seeds. Gardeners manure the land 
for the Poppy every other year. The seeds are sown in 
the 9th month. In the spring they are, if thus manured, 
seen growing with great vigour; otherwise they will 
not thrive, and if they grow at all they are weak and 
slender. When the capsules have become dry and 
yellow, they may be plucked.” 
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He also says that “In cases of nausea and vomiting Medical use 

a drink made from Poppy seeds in the following manner eee a 
will be found serviceable. Three-tenths of a pint of the 
seeds of the white Poppy, three-tenths of an ounce of 
powdered ginseng, with a piece 5 inches in length of the 
tuber of the Chinese yam, are to be cut and ground fine. 
Boil it, adding 2,3, pints of water. Take of this six- 
tenths of a pint, and add to it a little syrup of raw 
ginger with fine salt. It should be mixed well and 
distributed into doses, which may be taken early or late 
and no harm will follow from taking other kinds of 
medicine at the same time.” 

The biography of this writer in the History of the 

Sung Dynasty says of him that he was a man of large 
mind, who would not take part in quarrels. He-held 
to the rules of politeness and the laws of the State. 
Thongh high in station he lived like a poor man. - From 
the invention of writing downwards, whatever there was 
to read and to learn in classics, histories, and the works 
of various authors, together with diviners’ books, the 12 
musical tubes, astronomy, astrology, mathematics, and 
medical botany, there was nothing with which he was 
not familiar. 

In regard to what kind of Puppy is meant by Su The white 
Sune, writing in the eleventh century, it may be well to Dan te 
refer here to the statement made by the German traveller »/eru™ 
Kamprer, who towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was attached as physician to the Embassy sent to 
Persia by the King of Sweden. He says that the Poppy 
from which Opium was then manufactured in that country 
was the white Poppy. It becomes plain, then, that in 
the time of Su Sune, though the name of Opium had 
not yet appeared in books, yet the plant that was able to 
produce it was commonly known. The celebrated Eng- 
lish botanist Linpizy says that the Poppies from which 


Twelfth cen- 


tury use of 


seeds to coun- 


teract the 
effects of 
mercury. 


First use of 
capsules in 
twelfth 
century. 
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Opium is made are those with red and those with white 
flowers. 
7°. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, in the reign 
of Hur Tsuna, one of the Court physicians, named K‘ou 
TsuNG-sHIn (jE  #@), compiled a work called Pén- 
ts‘ao-yen-t (Ay BE 2 BE). In it he says that the flowers 
of the Poppy are in some kinds extremely abundant in 
their leaves, and that the number of seeds in the heads 
is beyond computation. “They are in size like those of 
the ¢‘ing-li.( fg).* and white in colour. The seeds are 
cooling in their natare; if taken in good qnantity they 
are beneficial for such affections as diarrhce., and act 
favourably on the bladder. Those who have been taking 
cinnabar, if they have them ground and boiled with water, 
adding honey, and prepared in the form of broth, will 
find them beneficial in a high degree.” 

In the botanical section of the T-u-shu-chi-ch‘éng the 
following extract is found, taken from the work Shan- 
chia-ch‘ing-kung (lf 3 i BE), by a Sune dynasty med- 
ical writer named Lin Hone ($f #£), who, from his 


language implying the use of the capsules of the Poppy 


* 


with the seeds, we must suppose to have belonged to 
the SoutHERN Sune. He is speaking of what he calls 
Poppy-milk fish, by which is meant the juice hardened 
into cakes and taking the shape of fish. “Take Poppy 
heads, wash them well, and grind out their juice. First 
place some meal in a jar, covering the bottom. By 
means of a gauze bag filter the Poppy milk upon it, 
removing the portion that floats above and allowing the 
thicker part to remain. Place it in an iron pan and 
let it boil for a little. Sprinkle rapidly some weak 

* This plant is stated by Wui.ttams to be cruciferous, and like the 


mustard in shape and leaves. See the drawing in the Pén-ts‘go, which 
says it is uaed as a light aperient. 
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vinegar on it, and take it up from the pan into the bag 
and press it into a cake. It should then be placed in 
such a covered pan as is used for steaming macaroni and 
the like, and there be well steamed. It is then to be 
sprinkled with a solution of red leaven, steamed again 
for a short time, taken out, and made up in cakes shaped 
like fish.” 

A poem of Hsien K‘o (if 3), written in the SUNG Another 
dynasty, is found in the work kuown as Kuang-ch‘tin- Poni a 
Sang-p'u (i % OF GH). “There seem to be tiny spots 
of ointment of lead on the tips of the flowers. It is as 
if they told me that the spring is advancing, but the 
snow is not yet melted. 1 see a thousand Poppy heads 
full of black seeds. The east wind will blow and they 
will be like millet of the best size and quality.” The 
comparison with snow indicates the colour of the Poppies. 

YANG SHIH-YING (8 -E 3), a native of Fuhkien Use of cap- 
when the Sune dynasty was closing, says in a medical eae 
work, while speaking of the use of the Poppy capsule in 1 aren 
medicine, in cases of dysentery, “‘This is thonght little authors, 
of by most, but when dysentery is of long continuance, 
without gatherings of matter locally and pain resulting, 
and it is right to use astringents, if this remedy were 
not at hand how could use be made of this mode of treat- 
ment? But there ought to be other drugs accompanying 
it, to modify the effect.” 

Another Sune dynasty writer on medicine, named 
Wane Ca‘iu (4 #8), in a work to which he gave the 
name Paz-i-hstian-fang ( — #8 F), writes that Poppy 
seeds and capsules may with advantage be used together 
for both kinds of dysentery. The seeds are prepared 
in a pin over the fire. The capsules are roasted on a 
gridiron, After being pnlverised they are made up into 
pills, with honey, of the size of wu-tung seeds (Eleococca 
verrucosa). 30 pills are taken at a time, with rice 
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gruel. These pills have been tried and found most 
efficient. 

Another Sune dynasty author, Wane SHIH (= 4A), 
in his work I-chien-fang (¥, fi Fy), says, “ The effect 
of the Poppy capsule in curing dysentery is nothing less 
than magical. But in its nature it is extremely astrin- 
gent, and easily causes vomiting and difficulty in digesting 
food ; consequently, patients are afraid of it and do not 
venture to take it. Yet if it be prepared over the fire 
with a little vinegar, and black plums be added on 
account of their acid qualities, its use will be found 
satisfactory. 

“Tfthe four drugs known as the four noble medicines: 
viz., tang-shén (a coarse ginseng grown in China), paz-shu 
(Atractylodes alba, a medicinal plant like an artichoke), 
China-root, and liquorice, be mixed in due proportion 
and taken with it, there will be still less tendency to 
check digestion and prevent the food from proceeding 
on its way. The results will be most excellent.” 

8°. 

Use of cap- Li Surn-cHin ( 李 IF 珍 )，in the Pén-ts‘ao-kang-mu 

sulesprobably ‘i ; 

derived from 《本 Hi #9] 1), or Chinese Materia Medica, follows a 

oe estar" chronological order in his arrangement of passages taken 

not proved. from the works of the medical authors. who preceded 
him, It may be conclnded, therefore, that the use of the 
Poppy capsule in medicine began with the SourHERN 
Sune dynasty, that is, in the latter part of the twelfth 
or in the thirteenth century. Yano SHIB-YING published 
his work A.D. 1265, and Wane Sura is by Lr Sura- 
cuén placed later. The latter does not say whence the 
use of the capsule was derived ; it may therefore be 
supposed that it was introduced from the West, where 
its healing virtues were known from the most ancient 
times. 
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o 
In the work called Hsiian-ming-fang (宣明 方 ) by Maan Me 


Liv Ho-careys (3 河 间 ), of the Car (42) dynasty, it China in 
is said that for asthmatic cough, with perspiration, in ei ve 
summer and winter of several years’ standing, the Poppy 

capsule may be used. 24 ounces in weight should be 

taken. The stem and outer membrane should be removed. 

Tet it simmer in vinegar. Take 1 ounce and mix with 

half an ounce of black plums; let it be slowly heated 

and then pulverised. Take for a dose two-tenths of an 

ounce. Let it be administered in hot water and drunk 

at bed-time. 

Li Kao ( 李 5), a physician of the same period (born ie aeae en 
A.D. 1180, died 1252), says the Poppy capsule is efficient China in thir- 
as an astringent and in strengthening the system. It ae sia 
operates on the kidneys, and is useful in the cure of 
disease affecting the bones. 

10°. 

Wet I-u1n (f& OF $f), of the YUAn dynasty, a native Use in South 

of Kiangsi and of the city of Chien-chang, published a 和 
book called Té-hsiao-fang (得 3% Fy), made up of pres- century. 
criptions collected by himself and his ancestors for four 
generations before his time. He says that in cases of 
obstinate diarrhoea of a chronic nature the Poppy capsule 
may be used. The stringy parts should be removed, and 
it should be dipped in honey and held over the fire. 
Then pulverise it. As a dose use half an ounce. Take 
it with honey and hot water. These capsules have the 
power to strengthen the constitution. The effect is 
immediate. 


In the Yitan dynasty the next name is that of CHU The capsule 
*¢ kills like a 


Cufy-Hine (4 @ #).* He says that “The Poppy knife,” 


* See for particulars BRETSCHNEIDER’s Botanicon Sinicum, page 49. 
He lived in the second half of the fourteenth century. His biography 


is found in the Yian-shih (JU 史 ). 


Use of cap- 
sules in four- 
teenth cen- 
tury. 
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capsule is used extensively for cough at the present time 
in the case of those who are weak and consumptive. It 
is employed to take away the cough. It is used also for 
diarrhoea and dysentery accompanied with local inflam- 
mation. Though its effects are quick, great care must 
be taken in using it, because it kills like a knife.” He 
also says, “Many persons to cure cough employ the 
Poppy capsule, and it may be used without fear, but in 
the first place the root of the disease must be removed, 
while this should be reserved as a restorative method to 
complete the cure. In treating dysentery the same is 
true. Unnatural symptoms have to be expelled and 
jumps removed. It would not be right to employ at once 
such medicines as the capsule and lung-ku (dragon’s 
bones, certain fossil bones of existing and of extinct 
animals) in order to check abruptly the action of the 
stomach and intestines, for the unnatural state of things 
would reappear with increased severity. Other modi- 
fications of an auhealthy kind would supervene, and 
disease would spread without limit.’ The expression 
“it kills like a knife” may be taken as proof that the 
capsule of which the author is speaking is that of the 
Opium Poppy. 

That a red tint was common in the Poppies of that 
time may be concluded from the following couplet ina 
poem of Faye Tzi-caty (% F Hg), in the Ytan _ 
dynasty :—“ They carry in their hair Poppies which are 
in colour like the red clouds after rain and asters 
resembling the hoar frost.” 


Ir. 
The first name that we meet with in the Mine 


dynasty is that of a brother of the Emperor Cu‘ine Tsu 
(Yuna Lo). He was called CHoU-TING Wane ( 周 定 =E). 


He says in the P'u-chi-fang (BE 88 FF) section of Chiu- 
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huang-pén-ts‘ao ($e 5 AS EL), a medical work, “ The 
Poppy capsule. prepared in vinegar is to be used for 
dysentery and bloody evacuations. 1 ounce with half an 
ounce of orange peel (ch‘én-p‘i) should be reduced to 
powder. For a dose take three-tenths of an ounce with 
black prunes and hot water.” 

In the Mine dynasty, which lasted through the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the trade of China by sea with India, Arabia, and 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago greatly increased; - 
at that time the Chinese ships, being provided with the 
mariner’s compass,* ventured a httle further from land 
than before, and the extension of the Mongol Empire to 
Persia had helped to spread intercourse by sea between 
China and that country. Ca 人 NG Ho (#§ #1), who was 
sent’ on a diplomatic mission to all important seaports 
from Canton to Aden, succeeded so well on his voyage 
that he was repeatedly despatched afterwards, and 
brought back a fairly minute account of the places he 
visited. He was in diplomatic communication with the 
chief persons in authority in Aden and some other Arab- 
ian ports, in Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, in several cities 
of India, such as Goa, Cochin, Quilon, and Cahcut, as. 
well as other centres of trade nearer home. Can we 
wonder that all the principal exports in those countries 
became known to the merchants of Canton and Amoy ? 
They were then probably, next to the Arabs, the chief 
traders in the Indian seas. When the Portuguese 
appeared unexpectedly at Cochin in 1498, they commen- 
ced at once a career of conquest, and quickly made 
themselves masters of Aden, Hormuz, Goa, Cochin, 
Calicut, Malacca, and many other cities. With military 

*The floating compass is mentioned by HSstr Curne (人 徐 $e), 


ambassador to Corea, as having been in use on board of his ship in his 
voyage from Ningpo to Corea in the year A.D, .1122. 
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prestige they joined great activity in commerce, and 
became the chief merchants in the East. At this time, 
as we learn from Barsosa,* Opium was among the arti- 
cles brought to Malacca by Arabs aud Gentile merchants, 
to exchange for the cargoes of Chinese junks. He also 
states that Opium was taken from Arabia to Calicut, and 
from Cambay to the same place, the Arabian being 
one-third higher in price than the Cambay. The 
Opium exported from this seaport may be assumed to 
have been manufactured in Malwa, which lies quite near it. 
The Arabs, then, had already begun to grow Opium 
in India in the sixteenth century. In addition to this, 
we are also told that from places on the Coromandel 
coast Opium was exported to Siam and Pegn. Here 
we also find clear indications of the activity of Arab 
traders in extending the cnltivation of the Poppy in 
India. The Chinese also at this time imported Opiam 
themselves, to be used medically. It is important to note 
this for the proper understanding of the history of Opium 
in China. 
12°. 
Wana RsI (3 BM), an author who died in A.D. 
First mention 1488, published a work which he named I-lin-chi-yao 
ae sine in Ce Ok AK %). In it he says that “ Opium is produced 
fifteenth in Arabia from a Poppy with a red flower. Water 
century. : 
Avabian should not be allowed to go over its head. After the 
method of — flower has faded in the 7th or 8th month the capsule, 
obtaining 人 fan 
Opium. while still fresh, is pricked for the jnice.” 
He also says, “In chronic dysentery use Opinm of 
Wane Hsrs the size of a small bean, and administer it with warm 
eal water before the patient takes food (as in the early 
Opium. morning), when the stomach is free. ‘Take one dose a 
day, and avoid onions, garlic, and soups of all kinds, If 
thirsty drink water with honey in it.” 


“ For further extracts from Barbosa see appendix A, 
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He also says, “Opium may be used to cure obsti- Wane Hsrs 
: directions for 
nate dysentery of long continuance. When the flower procuring 
of the Poppy has fallen and the head is developed, oe 
after waiting four or five days take a large pricking 
instrument and prick from 10 to 20 holes in the fresh 
capsule. Next day, in the morning, when the sap 
exudes, use a bamboo knife for the purpose of scraping 
it into an earthenware vessel. Let it dry in a shady 
place. On each occasion of using it take a piece of the 
size of a small bean, and let it be administered on an 
empty stomach and mixed with warm water. Let the 
patient avoid onions, garlic, and all soups. If he be hot 


and thirsty let him drink water with honey in it.” 
This author, it will be observed, died 10 years before Wane Hsrs 


Vasco pa Gama arrived in India. His biography, in the foe: 
History of the Ming Dynasty, shows that he was in 
official charge of the province of Kansuh for more than 
20 years. His duties included the care of the Mahom- 
medan population of Hami, Turfan, and other Western 
cities; He must have known well the productions, the 
medical practice, and the customs of the Mahommedan 


countries ; hence his minute acquaintance with Opium. 


In the first of the three preceding paragraphs the Fullest de- 
Pén-ts‘ao account of Wane’s remedy against diarrhoea son lead 
has been followed; in the paragraph which comes after it 
the fuller statement found in the Corean work Tung-i- 
pao-chien (He BE BE ZB) has been given. It seemed better 
to insert both in this list of passages, because they bear 
on the point of the manufacture of Opium by the Chinese 
in their own country in the fifteenth century, of which 
there can remain little doubt if the extract from the Tung- 
i-pao-chien be fairly considered. The author first men- 
tions the disease and then details the mode in which the 
medicine which is to cure it may be obtained. 
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Both accounts are professedly taken from Wane 
了 srs book. Iu the absence of the book itself it cannot 
be decided which is the more correct. Probability is in 
favour of the last, because it is fuller than the other. 


13°. 


Mode of In the Mina dynasty, in the middle of the sixteenth ,,,, 


Bien Wag century, we find an author, Li T‘1ne (as #£),* in his work 

ets I-hsiao-ju-mén (32 8 A FY), saying Opium or a-fu-yung 
(fig 3E 8) is made in the following manner :—Before the 
head opens the Poppy is approached with a bamboo 
needle and the capsule pierced in 10 or 15 places, from 
which sap comes out, The next morning a bamboo knife 
is used to scrape the sap into a vessel of earthenware. 
When a good quantity has been collected it is sealed up 
with paper and placed in the sun for a fortnight, and then 
the Opium is ready. Its influence and effects are most 
powerful, and much must not be used. 

Medical use. _He also says, ‘In cases of dysentery with weakness, 
and when chronic, with all sorts of dysentery indeed, a 
good remedy will be found in 4 ounces of huang-lien 
(Justicia) prepared over the fire with wu-chu-yii (Boymia 
Rutacarpa) which has been separately made to simmer in 
water beforehaud. To these are to be added 1 ounce 
of putchuck and 1 mace of Opium. This mixture is 
pulverised and rolled into pills with paste made of 
ground rice. The pills are to be of the size of green 
beans. 20 or 80 are to be taken at a time, accompanied 
by a warm draught made with the kernels of lotus seeds 
which have been stewed in water. The patient is then 
to go to sleep well covered. The effect is marvellous.” 
(‘Taken from the Twng-i-pao-chien.) 

* He belonged to Chien-an-fu, in Shensi. There was in the Suna 
dynasty another Li T‘inc, who wrote on divination and the I-ching 


(Sa *&). 
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This author lived during the time when Foreign Prohibition 
of Foreign 


trade was prohibited. He is mentioned in the History trade encour 
of the Ming Dynasty as belonging to the OHIA CHING Rae 
period (1522 to 1567), after which by a new law European 

vessels were allowed to trade with China. During the 

first half of that reign the Japanese made frequent raids 

upon the Chinese coast. This caused deep indignation» 

and not only they but all Foreigners were forbidden to 

trade with China. This was in the year 1523. This 
naturally rendered Foreign medicines scarce and dear, 

and therefore we are not surprised to find exact directions 

given by contemporary medical authors as to how Opium 

might be manufactured from the Poppy, it being then a 

highly esteemed drug and having been recommended by 

medical authors for half a century or more. 

14°. 

The next author to be cited in the Mina dynasty is Kone Yiw- 
Kune Y6N-LIN ($6 22 pf) or Kuna Hsin (#8 f§). He salient, 
says in curing white and red dysentery use Opium, 
patchuck, huang-lien (Justicia), and pai-shw (Atracty- 
lodes), each in equal quantity. Pulverise in a mortar and 
mix into pills with rice, making the pills of the size of a 
small bean. The old and the young must take half as 
much as the middle-aged and the strong. Take the mix- 
ture with rice water after being withont food for some 
hours. Avoid sour things. Take nothing raw or cold. 

Take no oil, fat, tea, wine, or flour. ‘The disease will be 
certainly checked. If thirsty drink a little rice water. 

Another method is to take from the bud of the Medical use 
Poppy flower befure it has opened the two green leaves ce see 
which enclose it and drop off when the flower opens, arta 
Pulverise them and take one-tenth of an ounce with rice Pepaver som. 

: 人 niferum. 
water. The effect will be marvellous. According as the 
diarrhea is of the red or white kind, use the bracts of 


the red or white Poppy. 
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This use of the bracts which envelop the Poppy 
flower is peculiar to this author. He was a native of 
Kiangsi and belonged to the Medical Board in Peking. 

Golden elixir He also made a pill celebrated for its healing power 

和 and called the golden elixir. It was thought to be able 
to cure 24 different diseases, which are detailed in the 
Pén-ts‘ao of Li SHIH-cHEN, with a statement of the 
decoction to be taken with the pill in each case. In this 
pill, I-li-chin-tan (— Fe 4& FF),* Opium was used to 
the extent of one-hundredth of an ounce and mixed with 
glutinous rice, to be divided into three pills, one being a 
dose. If ineffectual, another was taken. It was for- 
bidden to take many of these pills. Vinegar was not to 
be used, for fear of internal rupture of the visceral organs 
resulting in death. 

In Kune SINS work, called Wan-ping-hui-ch‘un 
(3S 34 [I 4), cited in the Tung-t-pao-chien, there is 
another golden elixir, for pain above or below the dia- 
phragm, 24 mace of Opinm, with 1 mace of asafcetida, 
half a mace of putchuck and of aloes, and a quarter of a 
mace of cow bezoar. The three last were first pulverised 
together. Opium and asafcetida were placed in a cup 
and made liquid by dropping water upon them and 
stirring over a fire. The whole was mixed with honey 
and made into pills of the size of green beans, and gilt, 
When the body was hot the pills were taken with cold 
water ; when the body was chilled they were taken with 
boiling water. 


The same physician also made purple gold pills with 
bezoar and other drugs, to help the good effects of Opium. 


The preceding passages are from Li SHIH-CHRN and the 
Tung-i-pao-chien. 


* This was also used in Peking, says Li SH1n-cnfy, as an aphron 
disiac and quite extensively, beyond the range of regular medicine. 
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18°. 

In the work Tung-hsi-yang-k‘ao (东西 洋 考 ) au Native 
account of countries belonging to the 了 astern and ae i 
Western Seas, it is said “In the Sune dynasty when ite 
merchant vessels went to sea the high officials of the tion. 
ports from which they sailed went to the seashore to 
escort them. I have gone up the monntain at the 
eutrance of the bight leading to Ch‘ian-chon-fa (Amoy) 
and seen the inscriptions, with dates, on the rocks which 
record these things. At that time the regulations were 
very stringent, as if the matters in hand were of great 
importance. In the province of Fubkien, in the 
Sune and Yuan dynasties, Superintendents of Foreign 
Trade were appointed at each port, under the name 
Shih-po-ssi (fi #f BJ). At the beginning of the 
present dynasty (MING) this system remained unaltered, 
but was afterwards allowed to fall into neglect. In the 
period from 1465 to 1506 it happened that in the more 
powerful families connected with commerce there were 
adventurous persons who went on large ships beyond seas 
to trade. here were at that time bad men who secretly 
opened out new paths in which to gain profit, while the 
officers placed in charge failed to secure, openly at least, 
in these profitable transactions any share for the Govern- 
ment. At first they succeeded in gradually enriching 
themselves, but in course of time this sort of trade 
degenerated into a rivalry as to who should shoot his 
arrow farthest and into various irregular proceedings,’ 
The same work further says that “Along the seashore 
there is much land which is so full of potash and soda that 
the farmer can realise no harvests from it. It is only 
possible to look on the sea as the soil to be worked. 
This led to various employments connected with the sea. 
The rich collected a revenue from imported goods, and 


safely brought back with them the sheaves which they 
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reaped in the harvest of the waters. The poor also 
laboured for a wage, and stretched out the hand to seize 
the pint measure of rice which they needed to support 


Bad effects of them in their toil. But the day of rigorous prohibition 


prohibition. 


Good effects 
of permission 
to trade. 


Duties levied. 


arrived. These people could not, as before, gain a living 
through the arrival of merchant ships. They were 
strong and hearty. They would not fold their hands 
and sit down inactive in poverty and want. Troubles 
consequently occurred in succession, resulting in distar- 
bances of the public peace. Men of this class hid them- 
selves in places beyond the local jurisdiction, and having 
rudely impinged on the law’s net they dared not return 
to be apprehended. In addition to this they conducted 
barbarians from a distance on various occasions into 
the places to which they belonged.” 

The author proceeds to say that when the prohibi- 
tion was withdrawn from Foreign commerce and revenue 
collected from goods and merchant vessels, the Govern- 
ment gained in revenue and the people in tranquillity. 
In particalar the local military expenditure was supplied 
to a fixed extent each year from this source. He theu 
remarks, “ The duties levied were of three kinds, according 
to the rules then in foree : there was the water duty, the 
land duty, and the supplementary duty. The water duty 
was tonnage, and was levied on the representative of the 
ship. The land duty was duty on goods, fixed ad valorem, 
and levied, according to the quantity of goods, on the 
merchant doing business on shore. In respect to this, 
from fear of smuggling, it was the rule that the super- 
cargo (ch‘wan-shang) should not deliver goods until the 
presentation of a memorandum addressed to the merchant 
on shore who was the buyer of goods, stating the amount 
of duty for the goods mentioned, and directing him to 
go to the vessel and pay the duties there; after this the 
goods might be removed. As to the supplementary 
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duties, they were levied in case of an error in the declared 
measurement of the vessel in feet, to be added to (or 
subtracted from) the tonnage.” 

Further, in the year 1589 a tariff was issued, stating 1 a of A.D, 
the duties to be levied on each kind of goods and approv- 
ed by the military commandant. In this tariff myrrh, 
gum olibanum, and asafcetida, with other articles, are 
entered at a fixed rate of 34 mace per cwt. for myrrh, 
and 2 mace per cwt. for the other two. Opium is rated 
at 2 mace of silver for 10 catties, or 2 ounces per cwt, In Tariffof A.D. 
the year 1615 a new tariff was issued, in which Opinm a 
appears rated at 1423, mace for each 10 catties. 

16°. 

Li SHrH-cHén, author of the Pén-ts‘ao- kang-mu, Li Smrg- 
finished that work A. D. 1578. After saying that the poke am 
Poppy is called yii-mz (4 AR) because it is a grain (mi) 
which can be used in making presents, and hsiang-ku 
(& #8) because it resembles millet (ku), he adds that it 
is sown in autumn, and in winter is above ground in 
the form of tender stalks which may be used as food and 
constitute an excellent vegetable, the leaves being like 
lettuce. In the 8rd or 4th month the flowering part of 
the plant is well advanced and protected by bracts, which 
fall off when the flower opens. There are four petals, 
which, taken together, are as large as a saucer. The 
capsule is inthe centre of the flower, folded in stamens. 

The flower falls on the third day after opening, leaving 
the capsule at the top of the stem. It is 1 or 2 inches 
in length, and in size like the ma-tou-ling (a drug, 
capsule of the bladder tree). It has a lid and a short 
stalk. In shape it is much like a wine jar. In it there 
are many white grains, which can be used for making a 
sort of porridge for taking with ordinary food. If the 
seeds are ground with water, and mixed with green beans 
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first ground so as to make a jelly, it will be found ex-- 
cellent, Oil also can be made from the seeds. As to the 
capsules, they are much used in medicine, but are not 
mentioned in the old native Pharmacopeia. From this it 
may be concluded that in ancient times the capsules 
were not used. 

The author refers here to the NORTHERN Sune 
dynasty, A.D. 960 to 1126, when the Poppy first appeared 
in the Pharmacopwia. 

He proceeds, “In Kiangsu the double Poppy is called 
li-chun-hua (BB #& 76),. flower of the bright spring. 
This is said by some to be a variety of the ying-su-hua 
(88 3E 7G); but this is a mistake. Its flower changes 
perpetually. It may be white, or red, purple, pink, or 
apricot yellow, or it may be half red or half purple and 
half white, and is very beautiful, and this is the reason 
that it is called the lz-ch‘un. It is also known as the 
Moutan pxony’s rival and the flower of the embroidered 
coverlid.” He also says of the seeds of the Poppy that 
they cure diarrhoea and relieve feverish symptoms, and of 
the capsules that for medicinal purposes they should be 
well washed and softened in water. “The stalk and outer 
skin should be removed and also the stringy fibres within. 
Let them be dried in a dark place and cut very small. 
They are then to be well mixed with rice vinegar and © 
placed over the fire to simmer, after which they are fit 


for use as adrug. They may also be prepared with honey... 


instead of vinegar. In taste and nature the capsules thus 
prepared are sour, astringent, and slightly cooling, with- 


out being poisonous. With vinegar, black prunes, or’ 


orange peel they are most effectual in curing diarrhea, 
asthma, rheumatism, or pain in the heart and abdomen.” 
Proceeding to speak of Opium, he says, “ Formerly 
Opium was not much heard of; recently it has been used 
by some in medical recipes. It is said to be the juice of 
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the ying-su-hua (or Poppy). While the head of this flower 
is still green in the afternoon take a large needle and 
prick the outside skin, taking care not to wound the inner 
hard shell. It is to be pricked in from three to five places, 
The next day, when the sap has come out, take a bamboo 
knife and scrape it into an earthenware cup. Let it be 
dried in the shade. It being made in this way accounts 
for the fact that this article when bought in shops has 
mixed with it pieces of the skin of the capsule. It is a 
sour astringent, and can cure, etc. Especially is the 
elixir [-li-chin-tan, made with it, useful for curing a 
hundred diseases.” 
了 7-: 

In the J"u-shu-chi-ch‘éng we find a passage from a Poppy asa 
work on flowers by an author named Wana SHIH-MOU ee 
(XE ft #, who lived at the end of the sixteenth century.* 
He says, “After the pony (shao-yao) the Poppy is the 
most beautiful of flowers, and grows most luxuriantly. 
It changes readily. If care be taken in watering and 
planting, it becomes very handsome, and assumes a 
thousand varieties of shape and colour. It even becomes 
yellow or green. Looked at from a distance it is lovely ; 
when nearer it becomes less attractive. I have heard 
that the seeds can be used as food, and have a strongly 
astringent effect.” 

In the work on flowers published in the time of 
Kane Hsi, under the name Kuang-ch‘tin-fung-p‘u, 
there is a poem on the Poppy by Wu Yu-p‘Er (42 ¥] #5), 
of the Mine dynasty. “In the court which fronts the 
hall, a long way down, when the daylight is lengthened, 
before the terrace are flowers of the genii breathing out 
abundant fragrance. A vapour encircles them, and there 
are rain drops upon them, where they put forth their 


*He died 1590. See Biography 175 in Ming History. 
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lovely forms. They have a red tint and glossy lustre, and 
their appearance is beautiful. They are sown in mid- 
autumn and must wait for the coming year. They open 
their flowers in early summer and are companions to the 
declining sun. Another thing to be praised is their seeds, 
heaped up in large capsules one after the other. Why, 
then, be content with what is ugly and only gather rice 
and such-like grain?” 

In the T'u-shu-chi-ch‘éng there is a passage froma 
work called 7's‘ao-hua-p‘u (#8 花 #£), the Book of Plants 
and Flowers, which says, “The Poppy has a thousand 
petals and all the five colours. Its petals are shorter than 
those of the flower called yi-mei-jén, and more graceful. 
Through the whole garden the spring alighting upon 
them they seem to fly as they move to the breeze. The 
seeds are sown in spring.” 

18°. 

In the work called Wu-li-hsiao-shih ( FH Jy FH), 
written at the end of the Mine dynasty and the begin- 
ning of the present, it is said of the Poppy that it is sown 
in the middle month of autumn, at noon, After flowering, 
the seed vessel grows into the shape of a vase. The 
tiny seeds can be eaten as porridge. Oil is also obtained 
from them, and the capsules are useful in medicine ; they 
are powerfully astringent. When the capsules are still 
green, if a needle be used to puncture them in 10 or 15 
places, the sap will come out. This should be received 
into an earthenware cup, which may be covered carefully 
with paper pasted round the edge. Let the cup be 
exposed to the sun for 14 days; it is then Opium, ready 
for use as an astringent, and restrains reproduction most 
powerfully. 

19°. 

Carefully weighing what is said in the passages 

preceding, it appears plain that from the latter part of 
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the fifteenth century the manufacture of Native Opinm 
has existed in China, and it is not only in recent years 
that there has been both Native and Foreign Opium in 
this country. Let the reader examine the various accounts 
of the manipulation by four different authors. Wane 
Hs1’s book cannot now be procured, but judging by what 
is quoted from him in Li Sa1H-cuén’s work, he meant to 
describe the method of Poppy culture in Arabia, and 
spoke particularly of a kind which yielded the Opium sap 
in the 7th and 8th months or later. When, however, he 
speaks, as in the passage translated from the T'wng-t-pao- 
chien, of obstinate diarrhcea needing Opium to cure it, 
and advises the physician to make Opium direct from the 
Poppy in a way which he describes, he must be speaking 
of a Chinese made article. LI Tane’s account differs in 
too many points from that of Wane Hsz to be regard- 
ed as a second-hand statement based exclusively upon it. 
If so, then Li T‘inc is a third and independent witness 
on this subject, the fourth being the author of the work 
Wu-lt-hsiao-shih. 
20°. 

Early in the seventeenth century a Dutch physician Opium in 
named Jacosus BoNTIUS went to reside at Batavia, and 人 
died there. What he wrote on medicine was afterwards 
included in the work of GOLIELMUS Piso, De Indie 
utriusque Re naturali et medica Libri XIV (ELZEvIR, 
1658).* The preface of BoNTIUS is dated Batavia, 1629. 
He says that those nations which use Opium seem drowsy, 
and are dull in commerce and in arms; but unless we 
had Opium to use in these hot countries, in cases of 
dysentery, cholera, burning fever, and various bilious 
affections, we should practise medicine in vain. This was 
the basis of the ancient medicines, theriac, mithridate, 
and philonium. 

*Kindly lent by Dr. E, BRETSCHNEIDER. 
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The poor Indians use the leaves and branches of the 
Poppy to prepare an inferior sort of Opium, which they 
obtain by drying in the sun. This they call pust, and 
they themselves are nicknamed pusti. The rich, who 
indulge in the more expensive drug, are known as afyini. 
The Greeks knew the danger of Opium but not its merits, 
which are clearly divine, and which they failed sufficiently 
to explore. 


BoNTIuS prescribed curcuma, made from Opium and 
the Indian crocus, Hsi-tsang-hung-hua (PG 9X HL 76). 
This was his refuge in dysentery, cholera, phrenitis, and 
spasms. He took refuge in Opium as a sacred anchor, 
he tells us, in desperate cases. He used Poppy seeds and 
Poppy heads. He says that Opium helps nature to con- 
quer the enemy by inducing sleep, and that he could 
prepare it so that it should not injure even an infant. 


ar. 

Towards the end of the Mine dynasty the practice 
of taking Opium medically or otherwise by swallowing it 
was destined to be soon changed for the habit of Opium- 
smoking. It is requisite, therefore, in proceeding with 
this record to enter on the subject of tobacco and tobacco- 
smoking, in order to introduce by easy transition this 
new step taken by the Chinese in the use of Opium, 

22°. 

In the latter years of the Mine dynasty tobacco 

eultivation and tobacco-smoking were introduced into 


China from the Philippine Islands. Here the Spaniards ，， 


had settled, and they were in constant communication — 
with America. The tobacco plant crossed the Pacific 
and flourished in the neighbourhood of Manila. The first 
place in China where it was planted was at Amoy ; it 
was brought there by Fubkien sailors trading to Manila. 
In the work above cited under the name Wu-li-hsigos 
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shih, written about A.D. 1650, we are told that tobacco 
was brought to China about A.D. 1620, which would be 
about the same time that King Jamus TS Cownterblast to 
Tobacco was being circulated in England as a new 
publication. Tobacco was called the “smoke plant” or 
tampaku, or tan-pu-kuet (48 oh $i). 

In the time of the last Ming Emperor, who reigned Prohibition 
from 1628 to 1644, tobacco-smoking was prohibited, but eon 
the habit spread too rapidly to be checked by law. The 
origin of Opium-smoking is thus accounted for. Various 
ingredients were in various countries mixed with tobacco 
to try their effect ; among them was Opium. Arsenic 
was another ingredient, which is still used by the Chinese 
in what is called “ water tobacco.” 


The Manchnus now took the place of the Mine dynasty. Manchu 
There is a historical work called the Zung-hua-lu (9 38 Be 
$%), which gives the events of two centuries of Manchu smoking， 
rule in the form of a chronicle. In the year 1641 there 
is in this book an account of an edict which has reference 
to tobacco. The Emperor asks the princes and high 
officers, “ Why do you not lead the soldiers yourselves in 
the practice of archery? The elder youths should 
practise the horn-bow and winged arrow; the younger 
should be skilled in using the wooden bow and willow- 
twig arrow. Our dynasty in military exercises makes 
archery the chief thing. To smoke tobacco is a fault, but 
not so great a fault as to neglect bow exercise. As to 
the prohibition of tobacco-smoking, it became impossible 
to maintain it, because you princes and others smoked 
privately, though not publicly ; but as to the use of the 
bow, this must not be neglected.” ‘The edicts afterwards 
promulgated against Opium were just as ineffectual as 
those against tobacco-smoking ; and among the causes of 
their failure must be included the love of Opium-smoking 


Spread of 
tobacco- 
smoking, 
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by many in high positions, favourites and others, whom 


it would be very difficult to punish. 


In a work called Shwn-hsing-chui-pi (& #§ BF), 
written 10 or 20 years later than this edict, tobacco- 
smoking is described as spreading to the city of Soochow 
and as being quickly adopted by all classes of the people. 
The author states that this circumstance was much to the 
detriment of morality ; it had previously been a difficult 
thing to uphold moderation in living, but after this it 
was far more so. Women as well as men, the inhabitants 
of villages as well as of large towns, fell into the snare, 
till the habit became almost universal. This immense 
popularity of tobacco-smoking was an indication of the 
readiness of the Chinese nation to adopt the use of 
narcotics. The same thing which took place in the 
nineteenth century with Opium-smoking occurred in the 
seventeenth century with tobacco-smoking. The Confu- 
cian mind was shocked, the sense of propriety was 
wounded ; but this did not prevent the rapid spread of both 
these modes of indulgence in all circles. Prohibitory 
edicts were issued in vain by Emperors animated by 
paternal affection for their people. Tobacco was a less evil 
than they supposed; Opium-smoking was a far greater evil 
than they feared. In both cases the Emperor was 
powerless. The Emperor Cu‘tna Tsune, as we ought to 
call him, but who is better known as Tao KUANG, is much 
to be respected for his strong moral convictions on the 
subject of Opium. He made really great efforts to cope 
with this evil, but it was in vain. The fondness of the 
people for inhaling a narcotic was too strong for him to 
overcome. He failed utterly in the attempt to put down 
Opium-smoking even in the city of Peking. It was as 
hard to persuade his own people to abandon a bad 
habit as to conquer England in war, 
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The habit of tobacco-smoking became national, and Opium. | 
。 smoking in 
went on extending itself for a century, till soon after the Formosa. 
close of the long reign of Kana Hs1 the attention of the 
Government was drawn to Opium smoking as a new vice 
in Formosa and at Amoy. It grew up in the same part 
of the country where tobacco-smoking had been introduced. 
23°. 

One of the most valuable works to be consulted on aed ee 
the subject of early Opium-smokiug, its conuexion with exotica. 
tobacco-smoking, and the Opium trade as it existed at 
the end of the seventh century, is the Amenitates exotica 
of Kamprer. Some passages from this work, recording 
his observations on tobacco, hemp, and Opinm, will now 
be given. They were first published in 1712, but the 
original notes from which they were compiled were taken 
20 years earlier. 

“Nicotiana ante sesqui circiter secula toti antiquo Tobacco: 
orbi, adeoque et Persie, coepit a Lusitanis transvectoribus Sane eg 
innotescere. Nomen ubique habet tabaci, et pro diverso 
gentium idiomate tobak, tabacco, tombak et tembaku, ab 
insula hujus nominis Americana, que herbe copiam in- 
ventoribus dederat. Plante vix nomen innotuerat, quin 
simul cultura celebrari ubique cceperit, et famandi usus 
omne humanum genus stupenda velocitate incantaverit. 
Plantam, Hyosciami speciem si negamus, ex classe tamen 
venenatarum nequaquam eximenda fuerit ; cum vertigines 
anxietates et vomitus, quos fumigata in non adsuetis 
concitat, malignitatis testes sint luculenti. Experimentis 
Redianis constat, olei ejus guttulam recenti immissam 
vulneri, pullos volucrium enecare, hominibus vero inferra 
periculosa symptomata. Vidi bajalos circa Casanam 
Tartariz, qui perforatum cornu bubulum foliis plenum, 
superpositis carbonibas, paucis haustibus evacuabant; ex 
quo instar epilepticorum prosternebantur, pituita spumoque 
diffuentes. Quam vero venenata sint folia, eorum tamen 
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fumus consuctudine homini fit familiaris, nt, non modo 
non noceat malignitate sua, sed benigniori sale serum ex 
capitis recessibus eliciat, ac cerebrum hilaritate impleat. 
Quod ut preestet felicins, Persee fumum trahunt per 
machinam, aqua ultra dimidium plenam, que foetidum et 
cerebro inimicam sulphur imbibens, faumam transmittit 
ab omni malignitatis acrimonia defeecatum, frigefactum 


~~ 
ét sinceram. Machina illa, quam. wWs khaliaan vel 


khaliuun vocant, ampulla est sesquipedalis altitudinis, 
vitrea, oblongo donata collo; cajns orificinm clandit 
orbiculus zenens, in sesqnipalmarem diametrum expansus, 
dnos in medio permittens tubulos invicem adsolidatos, 
zneos; unum, cujus inferior pars in ampullam demissa, 
aque immergitur; superior recipit nicotians cum impositis 
carbonibus retinaculum, infundibulo sen buceine oriticio 
simile: alterum breviorem, cujus demissa extremitas 
aquam non attingit : superior incurvata arundinem excipit 
longam, qua fumus attrahitur. Tubultrum propago, 
proxime, sob orbiculo, tela xylina arcte circumvoluta, est, 
in eam crassitiem, que vitri orificiam cum modica colli 
parte expleat atque claudat arctissime : ita evenit, ut ad 
suctum non possit nisi ex infundibulo fumus suecedere ; 
qui jucundo strepitu aquam peuetrans, primo inane vitri 
spatium occupat, inde per arundinem ad os sugentis 
atque ipsos pulmones pertingit ; attractio enim, non 
bucca ant labiis, ut valgo solet, sed toto pectore peragitur, 
quo ipso fumus per palmones se diffundit. Si acrior 
herba sit, coucisam prins aque immergunt expri- 
muntque, ut a cradiori acrimonia liberetur : quod idem 
a Sinensibus et Japonibus factitatum vidi. Modum 
famandi per machinam a Persis edocti sunt Arabes 
Hindostani, seu Indi magni Mogolis, et, qui cum 
religione mores Arabum adoptarunt, nigrite quidam 
insulares; sed his, quod vitra deficiant, pro ampulla 
servit excavatus cortex cucurbitaram. ‘Turci, Sinenges, 
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Pipe for smoking tobacco through water. 
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Japones, Europeworum more famum trahunt per fistulam, 
receptaculo tabaci accensi insertam. Nigrite gentiles 
sumum sine instrumento hauriunt, rotatis foliis in turbi- 
nem, cujus basin accendunt, apice labris retento et sucto.” 

The Persian pipe for smoking tobacco throngh water Hookah or 
here described by the traveller is the parent of that now in wee 
use among the Chinese, and of the Indian hookah. The 
Persians taught its use to the Arabs of Hindustan, the 
Hindus, and the black inhabitants of Asiatic islands. 

It spread with the religion of the Arabs wherever 
they went. 

According to K#MPrFER’s account, tobacco-smoking Sue 
had during a century and a half been gradually spreading account. 
through all countries. It was introduced into Persia by 
the Portuguese while prosecuting their trading operations 
in the ports of the Persian Gulf. The poisonous qualities 
of tobacco he proves by what he had himself seen of its 
effects. Fowls die if tobacco oil is injected into a recent 
wound. He saw at Kasan porters smoking in a peculiar 
way. They filled a cow’s horn with tobacco leaves, placed 
it over burning coals, and smoked through a hole in the 
horn; after a few whiffs they fell down in a state of 
something like foaming epilepsy. Yet, he adds, when 
smokers are accustomed to the use of tobacco it soothes 
the brain and promotes cheerfulness. 

The invention of the water pipe was intended to Object of the 
assist in removing the poisonous and unpleasant qualities eer ner 
of tobacco. The smoke on passing through the water is 
freed from sulphurous fumes, moderated in strength, cooled, 
and purified. Glass vessels were first used with brass 
fittings. The Natives of the Eastern Archipelago, not 
having glass, used the calabash instead. 

The author adds that while the Turks, Chinese and Cigars. 
Japanese all smoke with a pipe, like the Europeans, the 
black Natives of the islands have a way of their own ; 
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they roll the tobacco leaves into a twist, which they light 
at one end and smoke from at the other. 

“Alteram atque interni usus kheif ex papavere 
sumitur: quo Indi Perseeque hortos et agros conserunt, 
nt lactescentem succum ex lesis capitibus proliciant. 
Hune succnm Europa Opium; Asia cum gypto 
afiuun et ofiwun vocat. Persia idem preparatum, 
ex reverentia, appellat theriak?, i.e., Theriacam ; nam 
hec illis est poetarum illa galene, hilare et eudios, 
id est, medicina animo serenitatem, hilaritatem et 
tranquillitatem conferens: quo olim tergemino elogio 
theriacale antidotum Andromachi appellatum legimus. 
In Perside collectio ejus celebratur per ineuntem estatem, 
propinqua maturitati capita decussatim sauciando per 
superficiem, Culter negotio servit quintuplici acie in- 
structus, qui una sectione quinque infligit vulnera longa 
parallela, Ex vulnusculis’ promanans succus postridie 
scalpro abstergitur, et in vasculam, abdomini preeligatum, 
colligitur. Tum altera capitum facies eodem modo vul- 
neratur, ad liquorem pariter proliciendum. At, hee 
collectio, ob capitum impar incrementum et magnitudinem, 
aliquoties in eodem arvo instituenda est. Solent in 
plantis nimium ramosis superflua capita prius amputari: 
sic reliqua magis grandescunt, et succo implentur majoris 
efficacie. Prime collectionis lacryma, gobaar dicta, prae- 
stantior est, et graviori pollet cerebrum demulcendi virtute, 
solorem exhibens albidum, vel ex luteo pallentem; sed 
qui color ex longiori insolatione et ariditate infuscari solet. 
Altera collectio succnm promit, priori, ut virtute, ita 
pretio inferiorem, coloris plerumque obscuri, vel ex rufo 
nigricantis. Sunt, qui et tertiam instituunt, qua obtinetur 
lacryma nigerrima et exigue virtutis. 

_ “Preparatio Opii potissimum in eo consistit, ut, 
aque pauxillo hamectatam, spatha crassa lignea continuo 
et fortiter ducatur et reducatur in patina lignea et plana, 
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donec elaboratissime picis consistentiam, tenacitatem et 
nitorem induat. Ita diu multumque subactum ad manu 
non nihil pertractatur nuda, et demum, in cylindros breves 
rotatum, venale eéxponitur; forcipe dividendum, cum 
particulas emptores petunt. Hac serie pertractatum 
Opium appellatur theriaak malideéh, ie theriaca molendo 
preparata, vel etiam theriaak afiuun, id est, theriaca 
opiata, ad differentiam theriace Andromachi, quam 
illi vocant theriaak farunk. Preparandi hic labor 
perpetnus est propolarum, qdnos vocant kheifrwus, 
quasi Germanice diceres trunken Kramere, quo illi, 
in foris et quadriviis sedentes, brachia sua strenue 
exerceot. Massa hac seepe numero, non aqua, sed melle 
subigitur, ea copia admisso, que non siccitatem modo, 
sed et amaritiem temperet: et hesc specialiter appellatur 
behrs, Insignior preparatio est, qua inter agitandum 
adduntur nux myristica, cardamomum, cinamomum et 
macis, in pulverem subtilissimam redacta; qualiter 
preparatum Opium cordi et cerebro insigniter prodesse 
creditur. Vocatur in specie polonid, vel, ut alii pronunci- 
ant, folonid, puta Philoniwm Persicum, seu mesue. Alii 
omissis aromatibus, tantam croco et ambra massam in- 
farciunt. Multi preparationem in usum proprium ipsi 
perficiunt domi sue, ne a propolis admiscendorum paucitate 
vel multitudine decipiantur. Preter hoc triplicis pre- 
parationis Opium, quod sola pilularum forma deglutitur, 
prostat, vel etiam a domesticis conficitur, liquor celebris 
nominuis coconar dictus. Greecorum quod pnto Mykwdveov 
ac Homeriauum nepenthes, quod a bibacibus propinari 
affatim per horaram intervalla solet. Parant hujus 
liquorem alii ex foliis, aqua simplici per brevem moram 
coquendis ; alii ex capitibus contusis infusione macerandis, 
vel iisdem supra filtrum repositis, aquam eandem septies 
octiesve superfandendo: admixtis pro cujusque placito, 
qu sapori gratiam concilient, Tertium addo opiati genus, 
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electuarinm leetificans et letificando inebrians; hujus 
electuarii, cujus basin idem Opium etiam constituit, a 
seplasiariis et medicis, prout quisque ingenio pollet, varie 
elaboratur, ac diversis ingredientibus ad roborandos et 
exhilarandos spiritus dirigitur; unde varie ejus extant 
descriptiones ; quarum primaria et famosissima est, que 
debetur inventori Hasvim Begi, quandoquidem comedentis 
animum miris perfundere gandiis, et magicis cerebrum 
demulcere ideis et voluptatibus dicitar. . 
“Opiom quod Europzis, si grani unius vel paucorom 
dosin excesseris, lethiferum nefas audit, a prenominatis 
populis longa adsnetudine ita familiare redditum est, ut 
drachmam multi sine noxa deglutiant. Multa hoc abusu 
vel longiori ejus usu, acciuntur mala; emaciatur enim, 
corpus, laxantur vires, contristatur animus, stupescit 
ingenium: unde videas instar stipitam somnolentos et 
quasi elingues sedere in conviviis opii liguritores. Saepe 
oblati mihi sunt, quos a canino appetitu Opii percurarem, 
sostro centum aureorum promisso, si hoc citra damnum 
et vite dispendium prestitero. Exempla Opii voracium 
non est, quod adducam, cum eorum pleni sint medicoram 
libri, Capita papaveris teneriora aceto condita nonbulli 
in mensa secunda appetunt; alii alia ex iisdem sorbilla 
conficiunt, pro suo quique placito.” 
Karrer’s Kzmprrer proceeded from Persia in June 1688 to 
a Batavia, which city—then, as now, the chief seat of the 
Dutch power in the Hast—he reached in September 1689, 
after visiting the settlements of that nation in Arabia 
Felix, India, Ceylon, and the island of Sumatra. He staid 
in Java eight months, and then went to Japan. Of the 
use of Opium in Java he gives the following account :一 
Mention of “De Opio, ejusque Persis et Indis communi usu, 
use of Opium. djximus， Addo abusum execrabilem, qui viget inter Indos 
nigritas, ad efferandum animos ad homicidiorum patran- 
dorum audaciam; dum vel vite sue, vel injuriarum pertesi, 
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se devovent morti, per ultionem et mortes aliornm oppe- 
tend. Eo fine Opii deglutiunt bolum : ex quo intentionis 
idea exasperatur, turbatur ratio, et infraenus redditur ani- 
mus, adeo, ut stricto pugione, instar tigridum rabidaram, 
excurrant in publicum, obvios quosvis, sive amicos, sive 
inimicos, tracidaturi, donec ipsi, ab alio perforati, pros- 
ternantur. Actus hic vocatur hamiuk, apud incolas Javee 
et ulterioris Orientis crebro spectabilis. Vocabuli sonum 
ibi horret, quicunque audit; nam qui vident homicidam, 
illi vocem hamuk summopere exclamant: monituri inermes 
ut fugiant, et vite sue prospiciant : dum ad extinguendam 
beluam accurrere debet, quisqnis armatus et cordatus est, 
Opii etiam externus usus est apud nigritas: nam eodem 
aqua diluto nicotianam inficiunt, ut accensa caput ve- 
hementius turbet. Vidi in Java tabernas levidenses ex 
arundine, in quibus id genus tabaci hauriendum expoue- 
batur pretereuntibus. Nulla per Indiam merx majori 
lucro divenditur a Batavis, quam afiwwn, quo carere 
adsueti nou possunt, nec potiri, nisi navibus Batavornm 
ex Bengala et Choromandela advecto. 
The tabernee levidenses ex arundine here spoken of First Opium. 
i ‘ < : smoking 

were the first Opium-smoking shops of which we have shops. 
any record. According to the statement here given, 
Opium diluted with water was smoked with tobacco. 
This sort of tobacco was exposed to passers-by to be 
smoked when, two centuries ago, the learned German 
traveller, was taking walks is Batavia to observe the 
customs of the native population. He uses the word 
haurio; that this here means smoking, and not drinking, 
is plain from another passage (in Amenttates exotica, 
page 642), where he says the black inhabitants smoke 
without a pipe (sine instrumento hauriunt), by rolling 
tobacco leaves into a whirl, which they light at the lower 
end and smoke from at the upper by holding it with their 
lips and drawing. Of Opium from the Coromandel coast, 
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which then formed a part of the lading of the Batavian 
ships to take back to Java, we now hear nothing; but the 
Bengal portion of this lucrative trade finds its lineal 
successor in the Patna Opium of the present day. 


24°. 
Medical use In the year 1728, shorty before the first edict against 
Had mm!" Opium-smoking, a medical work was published with the 


name Chi-yen-ling-fang (42 Ef B F),* by NIEN Hsi-yao 
(年 希 #), a bannerman in Peking of high rank and 
great influence in his day. He places among his prescrip- 
tions a pill called Wan-ying-ten (i RE FF), made of 
Opium mixed with bezoar, camphor, and other drugs, 138 
in all. He states that it could cure ‘the diseases of all 
seasons, including fevers beginning with chill (shang-han), 
epidemic fever, heat apoplexy (chung-shu, severe or 
slight), paralysis, headache, slight fever, vomiting with 
diarrhcea, ague, pain in the heart, abdominal pain, and the 
like. Two pills are prescribed for severe cases, and one 
when the attack is slight ; they are to be taken with cold 
water. 
He also recommends a plaster called Yii-chén-kao 
fii J =), to be attached at the navel. It adds to the 
vigour of the body and saves it from decay, warms the 
kidneys, strengthens the loins and knees, removes cold 
and wet chill, with all abdominal pains, and is useful for 
healing all sorts of affections to which men and women 
are subject. It is made by mixing Opium, musk, yang- 
chi-shih (KB 起 4), olibanum, cloves, and the like; 14 
other drugs are added. By gradual decoction it is 
prepared for use and employed as required, There 
is another prescription, called the Pao-yang-ling-kuei- 
shén-fang (fe 2 Sf && Wh FF), or marvellous recipe of 
the efficacious tortoise for the preservation of health ; it 
is formed by mixing Opium with ch‘an-su (a medicine 


“Kindly lent by Dr. DepGoN， 
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mate of the oily part of toads) and such things, and 
adding 33 other kinds of medicine. It is prepared with 
oil for use. 

25°. 

There is a work on Formosa called T‘at-hai-ts‘ai-féng~ Early Opium- 
tu-k‘ao (台海 探 风 图 者 )) which was published in 1746. Famon. 间 
It contains extracts from earlier works, and among them 
one by a native of Peking named Huane Yi-pu (3 = ff), 
who was at some earlier date sent to Formosa and wrote 
an account of what he saw there, which was published un- 
der the name T‘ai-hai-shih-ch‘a-lu (2 He (& KE $B. 
He gives the following statements from this work on the 
subject of Opium-smoking. Opium for smoking is pre- 
pared by mixing hemp and the (root of the) grasscloth 
plant (Pachyrizus angulatus or, may be, Pueraria Thun- 
bergia, Dr. BRETSCHNEIDER) with Opium, and cutting 
them up small. This mixture is boiled with water in a cop- 
per pan or tripod. The Opium so prepared is mixed with 
tobacco. A bamboo tube is also provided, the end of 
which is filled with coir fibres from the coir palm. Many 
persons collect this Opium to smoke mixed with tobacco. 
The price asked is several times greater than for tobacco 
alone. Those who make it their sole business to prepare 
Opium in this way are known as Opium tavern keepers. 
Those who smoke once or twice form a habit which cannot 
afterwards be broken off. Warmth is conveyed in a vapor- 
ous form to the tan-t‘ten* (“red field,’ located in the 
kidneys), so that the whole night can be passed without 
lying down. The aborigines smoke as an aid to vice. 
The limbs grow thin and appear to be wasting away ; the 
internal organs collapse. The smoker unless he be killed 
will not cease smoking. The local officers have from 

*The FT 田 is three-fold. The seat of the tsing (semen) is 3 inches 
below the navel; that of breath is in the brain. The seat of the soul is in 
the heart, The first is here chiefly meant, See T’ung-i-pao-chien, 1, 12, 
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time to time strictly prohibited the habit. It has often 
been found that when the time came for administering 
the bastinado to culprits of this class, they would beg for 
a brief respite that they might first take another smoke, 
Opium came from Java. 

eure Of the various early narratives which describe the 

came to For- habit of smoking Opium with a bamboo pipe, the account 

wosa from we have here seems to be the most minute. It is not 
stated in what year it was written, but the year in which 
it was reprinted as an extract was 1746. In reference to 
the last sentence, which says that Opium came from Java, 
it should be observed that it agrees with what KMPFER 
in his book states. He found that diluted Opium was 
mixed with tobacco to offer to passers-by to smoke; he 
observed this during his residence in Java. We learn 
from this that it was tobacco-smoking which led to 
Opium-smoking. During the reign of Kane Hs 
KoxinGa occupied Formosa for a time. It was about 
that time that the island received the name “ Taiwan.” 
In the Mine dynasty we meet only with the names 
Tamsui and Kelung. In the days of Koxinca many 
Chinese colonists went over from the mainland to reside 
there. There was constant communication with Java 
by trading vessels. Many wanderers without a livelihood 
from various countries went there from time to time, and 
it was through this class of persons that the pernicious 
habit of Opium-smoking originated in Formosa. 


26°. 
Another In the work named T'ai-wan-chih (台湾 FR), or 
a Go topographical account of Taiwan,* it is said, “It is not 
smoking in known from what place the practice of Opium-smoking 


Formosa. > 
was introduced. The Opium is boiled in a copper pan. 
*Kindly lent by Dr. Duperon, who was the first to discover the 


native account of the origin and first progress of Opium-smoking in 
Formosa, 
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The pipe used for smoking is in appearance like a short 
club. Depraved young men without any fixed occupation 
used to meet together by night to smoke; it grew to be 
a custom with them. Often various delicacies prepared 
with honey and sngar, with fresh fruits, to the number 
of 10 or more dishes, were provided for visitors while 
smoking. In order to tempt new smokers to come, no 
charge was made for the first time. After some time 
they could not stay away, and would come even if they 
forfeited all their property. Smokers were able to re- 
main awake the whole night and rejoiced, as an aid to 
sensual indulgence. Afterwards they found themselves 
beyond the possibility of cure. If for one day they 
omitted smoking, their faces suddenly became shrivelled, 
their lips opened, their teeth were seen, they lost all 
vivacity, and seemed ready to die. Another smoke, 
however, restored them. After three years all such 
persons die. It is said that the barbarian inhabitants of 
Formosa thus use craft and cunning in order to cheat the 
Chinese residents out of their money at the expense of 
their lives. The foolish are not sensible of their danger, 
and fall victims. This habit has entered China about 
10 or more years. There are many smokers in Amoy, 
but Formosa is the place where this vice has been most 
injurious. It is truly sad to reflect on this.” 


27°. 

In the year A.D. 1729 an edict was issued on Opium- Prohibitory 
smoking, prohibiting the sale of Opium and the opening edict of 1729. 
of Opiam-smoking houses. The Government found itself 
face to face with a dangerous social evil of an alarming 
kind. The physical effects of Opium-smoking as display- 
ed in the shrivelling up of the features and an early 
death, as thus described by eye-witnesses, produced a 
deep impression in Peking. The sellers of Opium were 
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to be punished, not the buyers. The masters of Opium 
shops are dealt with most severely, as being the seducers 
into evil paths of the young members of respectable 
families. Sellers of Opium were to bear the wooden 
collar for a month, and be banished to the frontier. The 
keepers of shops were to be punished in the same way 
as propagators of depraved doctrines; that is, they were 
to be strangled after a few months’ imprisonment. Their 
assistants were to be beaten with 100 blows, and banished 
1,000 miles. Everyone was to be punished except the 
smoker ; for example, boatmen, local bailiffs, neighbours 
lending help, soldiers, police runners, in any way conuect- 
ed with the matter, all had punishments assigned them. 
The same was true of magistrates and Custom Honse 
Superintendents in the sea-port towns where these things 
had happened ; all were to bear some penalty. Only the 
Opium-smoker was exempted. It was felt, perhaps, that 
his punishment was self-inflicted ; he wonld die withont 
the help of the law. The edict was followed by another 
the next year for the checking of evil practices among 
the colonists of Formosa. All guilty of robbery, false 
evidence, enticing the aborigines to commit murder, the 
sale of gambling instraments or of Opium for smoking, 
are to be punished with death or banishment. 

Spread of Opium-selling for smoking purposes has from this 

foe time forward been regarded as a crime by the ruling 

rca authorities, From their point of view it is considered as 
criminal in proportion to the mischief it causes, which is 
without doubt great beyond computation. The very 
earliest instance of legislation on this matter is here 
before the reader. It was based on local events occur- 
ting on the sea-coast, a long way from Peking. The 
gradual spread from the province of Fuhkien to all the 
provinces was still in the future and was not before the 
minds of the legislators. The sale of Opium was con- 
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nected in their minds with gambling, robbery, and false 
accusation ; its special guilt consisted in its being a 
temptation to evil on the part of the salesmen, as the 
drug was destructive of the physical health, comfort, and 
life of their victims, The effects proved the criminality. 
Further, it was closely conjoined with various crimes 
already condemned in the statute book. It sprang up in 
a lawless locality at a great distance from Peking; there 
was therefore no inclination to leniency from the fear of 
offending persons or classes whom the Government would 
not like to offend. The law was in consequence prompt- 
ly made, decided in tone, and severe in detail. Was this 
. law acted upon? No allusion was made to it by the 
Jesuit missionaries in the Lettres édifiantes or in the Mé- 
motres concernant les Chinois. The habit of Opium-smok- 
ing is not mentioned in these works. The trade in Opium 
certainly remained as before. 200 chests a year continued 
to be imported, and in 1767 that quantity had gradually 
increased to 1,000 chests. The duty was Tls. 3 a chest.* 
Ti would appear, then, that the old tariff of the Mine 
dynasty was still followed in the main. The sale of 
Opium was prohibited by statute, but we do not find 
proof that it was refused as a drug at the Custom Houses 
of Amoy and Canton. The import steadily increased 
during the time it was in the hands of the Portuguese, 
till English merchants took it up in 1778, after the con- 
quest of Bengal by Cuive. The East India Company 
took the Opium trade into its own hands in 1781. At 
that time the minor portion only of the imported 

*The Hai-kuo-t*u-chih (He se lal 志 )， chapter 52, tells us that 
in 1662 the duty on Opium as a medical drug was Tls. 3 a picul, and 
that, beside this, Tls. 2 and 4 or 5 candareens were collected at a later 
period on each parcel, without saying what a parcel was, It is added 
that on account of the growth of Opium-smoking in the latter part of 


the eighteenth century, the Viceroy of Canton petitioned the Emperor 
to prohibit the importation, which was done in 1796. 


Native Opium 


in Yiinnan. 
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Opium was devoted to Opium-smoking—at least we may 
assume this. The Superintendents of Customs in those 
days would continue to take the dnty on Opiam as a drug. 
What was contraband they would say was ya-pien-yen 
(38 FF X48), which means Opium for smoking ; the drng 
ya-pien would still pass the Customs as medicine. This 
seems to have been the reason that the import still con- 
tinued to increase at about the same ratio as before the 
edict of A.D. 1729, not till after 40 years reaching a 
quantity amounting to 1,000 chests. Medicine claimed 
Opium as a most powerfal agent, and since the commence- 
ment of the trade at Canton and Amoy, whether the 
merchants were Portuguese, Chinese, Arabs, or Dutch, 
it was as medicine that it had been sold. When Deror 
says of his hero in Rodinson Crusoe that he went from 
the Straits to China ina ship with Opium, it was as a 
drug that he pictured it to himself. Up to that time it 
was in fact a part of the trade in medicine ; not long after 
it became a trade in a drug used medically and for smok- 
ing combined. 
28°. 

The Native growth mm Yiionan of the Opium Poppy. 
can be traced to about the same time, or a little later. 
In the history of that province, published in 1736, it is 
stated that Opium was then a common product of the 
department of Yung-ch‘ang-fu, in the western part of 
that province, where it borders on Burma. It may have 
been introduced by the Mahommedans, who were fond of 
it themselves, as a powerful medicine, or it may have 
been brought there from Barma and Thibet. It is spoken 
of in the accounts we have of the trade of the sixteenth 
century as having been introduced along with woven 
fabrics by traders coming from the coast of India. N ega- 
patam and Meliapur are mentioned as exporting both 
Opium and woven fabrics to Pegu and Siam. The seeds. 
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of the Poppy may therefore have been taken by the 
Burmese route to Yiinnan. This Native Opiam would 
be intended, not for Opium-smoking, but to be used 
medically, as by a physician’s prescription, or by the 
contraction of a habit of daily consumption in a way like 
that of Dr Quincey and CoLEBRIDGE。 

The Mahommedans have long been a power in the 
province of Yiinnan, and their agency is to be suspected 
in this early cultivation of the Poppy in that part of 
China. It was they that first learned from the Greeks 
the wonderful soothing powers of this drag. They 
cultivated the Poppy in Arabia, then in Persia, then in 
India. It was from them, in the Mine dynasty, that the 
Chinese learned the way to cultivate the Poppy and 
derive the Opium juice from the capsules. It was they 
that carried on the trade in Opium, before the arrival of 
the Portugaese, between the various sea-ports of the old 
Asiatic world. 

It was probably by Mahommedan pilots that the 
ambassador of the Miya Emperor was conducted to the 
sea-ports of Arabia, Persia, and India in the voyage we 
find on record. It was through information given by 
Mahommedans residing as merchants at Canton that the 
Portuguese were knowo by the Chinese historians as 
Faranggis or Franks. It was because the Mahommedans 
wished to keep the profits of the trade in Opium and 
other articles exclusively to themselves that they pre- 
jndiced the Chinese Governors of Canton and Fuhkien 
against the Portuguese, and induced them to refuse the 


liberty to trade. We need not be surprised, therefore, if. 


later on the cultivators of the Poppy in Yiinnan, in the 
commencement of last century, were Mahommedans ; 
they may have been simply the continuators of the Mine 
dynasty cultivation, or they may have commenced afresh 


with seeds bronght from Burma. 


Who culti- 
vated the 
Poppy in 
Yiinnan? 


Use of cap- 


sules in 1742. 


Present use 
of capsules. 
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29°. 

Tn the year 1742 an Imperial work on medicine was 
published under the name I-tsung-chin-chien (32 5 4 HE). 
In this book, as a remedy for weak and injured lungs the 
capsules of the Poppy are directed to be used, with 
ginseng and apricot kernels, together with seven other 
medicines, prepared in the form of a decoction, to be 
drunk warm. Mention is also made of a Poppy ointment 
for scalds and burns. 15 Poppy flowers are to be used, 
and if not to be had, capsules are to be taken instead of 
them. A ditty of four lines in rhyme says that this 
ointment for burns and scalds is made with sesamum 
oil aud Poppy flowers or capsules mixed with water and 
boiled duwn ; white wax and trne calomel are added. 
When smeared on the part affected the pain at once 
subsides, There is also a remedy for ulcers and tumours 
in which the capsules are used. It is a powder formed 
of olibanum and huang-ch‘t (Sophora tomentosa, or, say 
some, Péarmica Sibirica,* a labiate plant used as a tonic). 
A ditty of four lines, used as a recipe, says that olibanum 
and huang-ch‘i may be used for persons of a weak consti- 
tution who are afflicted with painful tumours and ulcers; 
such tumours if they have not grown to their full size 
will be at once dispersed, and if they are already mature 
they will break. The roots of tang-huei (Aralia edulis), 
shao-yao (Paonia albifiora), ginseng, Sophora tomentosa, 
ch‘uan-hsiung,t and Ti-huang (comfrey, ie, Symphy- 
tum.— WILLIAMS), together with olibannm, myrrh, Poppy 
capsnles, and liquorice, are used to make this powder, 
which is also useful for bruises, sprains, wounds, and 
fractures. 

In addition to these recipes, there are several others 
in the same work which also contain the Poppy capsules. 


*WVILLIAMS 8 Dictionary, 起 ， page 346, 
{Hsiung (#) from Szechwan. Belongs to Levisticum, 
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They are omitted for brevity. At present in Peking the 
eapsules sold in drug shops are derived from the Papaver 
somniferum, cultivated at the town of An-su (near Pao- 
ting-fu), from Shansi, from Canton by sea, and from 
other places. They are bonght and sold at the ananal 
drug fair at Ch‘i-chou, a city lying to the south-west of 
Pao-ting-fu, 


30°. 


An account of the Hoppo Book of 1758 has been Hoppo Book 
prepared by Dr. Hirta and is printed in the Journal” oe 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for the year 1882. The Hoppo Book is an explanation 
of the Custom House books in use at Canton in 1753; it 
was translated in that year, aud contains varied informa- 
tion on the manner of settling the duties on all goods 
imported and exported at Canton. The author was an 
English merchant, whose name is not known The 
division of the tariff is much the same as that of the 
present Chinese one, but imports and exports are not 
distinguished. Five kinds of taxes were then levied on 
Foreign trade :一 

I. An import duty, according to a fixed tariff, Five kinds of 

payable on all merchandise imported. ae or 

TI An export duty, payable on all exports, in- 

clusive of re-exported goods proceeding 
to Ningpo and other ports on the Chivese 
coast; it consisted of a tariff charge of 6 
per cent. ad valorem. 

III. Extra charges on exports and imports, such as 
for remitting the duty to Peking, for 
weighers, linguists, etc., and fur servants 
of the Board of Revenue. 

IV. Tonnage. 

V. Present. 


The three 
tariff books. 


Prices ruling 


in 1755. 
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The three books relating to the tariff at Canton 
which had then been authorised by the Board of Revenue 
at Peking are partly translated in this work, which also 
contains the manner of settling duties then in use at the 
port of Canton :一 


Ist. Chéng-hsiang-tsé-li, or the book of true and 
fixed duties. 


2nd. Pi-d, or the book of comparisons. 
8rd. Ku-chia, or the book of valuation, 


The first of these books was made A.D. 1687, and 
is kept as it was, unaltered. The book of comparisons 
was first sent, with abont 150 articles together in it, to 
the Board of Revenue in Peking, for approval, in the 
year 1733. After this time every two or three years 
additional articles were added and sent to Peking for 
approval ; so that this book was continnally increasing. 

The third book is a register of the value of all goods 
exported or re-exported from Canton, for the purpose of 
laying on them an extra charge of 6 per cent., to be 
added to the other duty on such exports and re-exports. 

Here we are astonished to find that in 1755 a picul 
of silk could be valued at TIs. 100, and one of tea at Tis. 
8; that white sugar was worth Tls. 1.50, brown sugar, 
Tl. 1, sugar candy, Tls. 2.50, rhubarb, Tls. 1.50 per 
picul; and that musk was valued at Tls. 1.50 per catty ; 
while Opium was not worth more than half an ounce of 
silver per catty. The value of a chest of Opium would 
therefore amount at that time to not quite $100. ‘The 
existence of Opium as an article of trade at Canton in 
the middle of last century is certainly beyond doubt ; 
it is also mentioned in the Kane HSI tariff of 1687, 
and there pays a duty of 3 candareens per catty, consti- 
tuting exactly 6 per cent. of the fixed value appearing 
in the valuation book. 
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31°. 

In passing on to the year 1782 an extract may be 和 
here inserted from a letter, dated 7th July 1782, of 
an official nature addressed from China by Mr. THomas 
Firzaucu to Mr. Grecory in London. It was presented 
to Parliament, and is taken from the Commons’ Report, 

1788, vol. Vi “The importation of Opium to China is 
forbidden on very severe penalties: the Opium on seizure 
is burnt, the vessel in which it is bronght to the port 
confiscated, and the Chinese in whose possession it is 
found for sale is punishable with death. It might be 
conclnded that with a law so rigid no Foreigners would 
venture to import, nor any Chinese dare to purchase this 
article ; yet Opium for a long course of time has been 
annually carried to China, and often in large quantities, 
both by our country’s vessels and those of the Portuguese. 
It is sometimes landed at Macao and sometimes at 
Whampoa, though eqnally liable to the above penalties 
in either port, as the Portuguese are, so to say, entirely 
under the Chinese rule. That this contraband trade has 
hitherto been carried on without incurring the penalties 
of the law is owing to the excess of corruption in the 
executive part of the Chinese Government. 

In the year 1780 a new Viceroy was appointed to the 
government of Canton; this man had the reputation of 
an upright, bold, and rigid Minister. I was informed 
that he had information of these illicit practices, and was 
resolved to take cognizance of them.” 

32°. 

England sent an Embassy in 1793, and China was Opinm-smok- 
minutely described by Barrow and Sraunroy. The ”8 Li 
habit of Opiam-smoking had then been slowly growing 
for 60 years. Singularly, they only say when speaking 
of it that many of the higher mandarins took Opium ; 
; *Quoted in Poppy Plague, prge 40, by J. F. B. TINLTNG， 


In 1800, 


Statements 
in Hai-kuo- 


#u-chih, 
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they do not describe the mode of smoking. STAUNTON 
says, “They smoke tobacco mixed with other odorous 
substances, and sometimes a little Opium.” Yet it can- 
not well be doubted that they referred to the habit of 
Opium-smoking. In the geographical work called Hav- 
huno-t'u-chih we are told that Opium-smcking commenced 
only in the last years of the Emperor Cuizn Lune, that 
is, abont 1790. The explanation of this statement is 
found in the fact that it was only then that the habit 
reached Peking and became so general that public atten- 
tion was called to it in Government documents, At about. 
the same time the local authorities at Canton began to 
complain of rapid increase in the trade in Opium. In 
1800 there was an edict issued prohibiting Opium from 
being bronght to China in any ship. It was from this time 
that the more distinctly smuggling périod commenced. 
It was a contraband trade, but connived at by Viceroys 
and Governors; they felt a difficulty, and concluded not 
to touch the evil with any firm intention to heal. How 
to treat it they knew not, The evil grew beyond their 
power of control. They regarded it as the “vile dirt of 
Foreign countries ;” they feared it would spread among 
all.the people of the inner land, wasting their time and 
destroying their property ; they advocated the prohibi- 
tion of the trade, and the Government consented to their 
advice, and frequently issued prohibitory edicts, but too 
often some of the officials themselves smoked, or their 
nearest friends smoked, and so the hand of interference 
was paralysed ; and the demand for Opium continuing, 
the import was never seriously checked till the time of 
Lin 'I'sfi-nst and the war of 1841, 
33°. 

In the geographical work Hat-huo-t‘u-chih the follows 

ing remarks also occur. In the year 1796 a prohibitory 
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edict was received, but the official authorities at Canton 
still allowed Opium-receiving ships to anchor at Whampoa 
at a distance of only 4 English miles from the city: From 
this time smuggling proceeded year by year unchecked till 


Localarrange- 
ment in 1822 


1822, when a local arrangement was decided on, according ° 


to the terms of which a charge was made of a regular 
amount on each chest; of this the officers, from the 
Viceroy downwards, whether civil or military, at the 
port connected with shipping all received a share. Most 
of this went to the office of the Superintendent. Some 
received it on board the ships, and others in the city of 
Canton. These sums were paid regularly month by 
mouth to the Chinese officers. In some cases Opium itself 
was given, instead of silver, in large and small portions. 
On each occasion of this kind one or more chests would 
be given, and sometimes as many as 150 chests. This 
irregular and illicit mode of proceeding lasted till the 
year 1840. 
34°. 

The following passage occurs in a botanical work 
Chih-wu-ming-shih-tu-k'ao (Hi ty % & fal #%), publish- 
ed about 40 years ago:—“The Poppy is not mentioned, 
before the T'ANG dynasty, A.D. 618 to 907. In the Pen- 
ts‘ao of the period 968 to 976 the Poppy is placed in the 
lower division of cereal plants. In the Sune dynasty a 
decoction of Poppy seeds was thought highly of, but at 
that time the medical efficacy of the capsules and seeds 
was understood to extend only, as being astringent, to 
the cure of diarrhoea and dysentery. In the Mine 
dynasty, 1868 to 1644, the pill called J-2-chin-tan, or 
golden elixir, came into use, and was found to be very 
deleterious if much was taken. Of late years Opium has 
spread throughout the Empire—a universal poison. Its 
effects are as bad as those of the poisonous plant known 
by the name Zuan-chang-ts‘ao, as producing interual 


Native testi- 
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deleterious 
effect of ， 
Opium. 


Statistics of 
the present 
Native pro- 
duction, 
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rupture in the intestines. Yet as the guilt is not in the 
flower, it finds its place in botanical works on flowers.” 


35°. 

Mr. Donatp Spence, British Consul at Ch‘ung- 
ch‘ing-fu, in Szechwan, in the year 1881, made inquiries 
into the amount of Opium produced at that time in the 
four south-western provinces, He states that in Szechwan 
the consumption of Native Opium within the province 
amounts to 50,000 piculs, while 123,000 piculs are sent 
to other provinces; of these, 70,000 piculs are exported 
in an easterly direction, 40,000 piculs paying duty, and 
30,000 piculs being smuggled. Yiinnan produces annually 
35,000 piculs, and Kweichow 10,000 piculs, while Hupeh 
supplies to the market not more than 2,000 piculs. In 
all, the production of Native Opium amounts to 224,000 
piculs. Mr. Spence’s Report on the Native production 
of Opium was forwarded to the Foreign Office of the 
British Government, and was subsequently presented to 
Parliament and printed. lf a comparison be made of the 
amount of Opium produced in the four above-meutioned 
provinces, viz., 224,000 piculs, with the quantity of 
Foreign Opium imported in 1882, viz., 66,900 piculs, it 
will be seen that the Opium of Native production is more 
than three times as much in quantity as that introduced 
from India and elsewhere. 


In Mr. Tintine’s Poppy Plague there are 75 pages 


‘of closely printed information on the history of British 


Opium, chiefly collected from the Parliamentary Papers 
of 1783, 1787, 1831, and 1840, and from the East India 
Company’s Reports of 1812 and 1818. The present 
Historical Note is made up of information from the 
Chinese side aud from Kaimprer, who is not alluded to 
by the authors of the Poppy Plague and Our Opium 
Policy. 
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eras ae 
Aden, 17. 
A-fu-yung, old name of Opiun, 20, 
Afytn (afiuun, abyan, apyin, ofivun), 5, 36, 39. 
Afytni, 30. 
Amenitates exotice, extracts from, 33-39. 
Amoy, tobacco plant introduced from Philippine Islands, 30. 
Opium-smoking in, 43. 
Arabia visited by Cuine Ho, 17. 
Arabs, their knowledge of the Poppy, 5, 6. 
At Canton, 6. 
Uncle of MAHOoMET buried at Canton, 6. 
Two Arabian travellers, 7. 
The Arabs as traders in fifteenth century, 18. 
They grew Opium in India in sixteenth century, 18. 
The Arab national name for Opium, 5. 
Arabian method of obtaining Opium, 18, 
Aralia edulis (tang-kuei), 48. 
Arsenic mixed with tobacco, 31. 
Asafoetida, 22. 
Atractylodes alba (pai-shu), 14, 21. 


Behis, 37. 

Baghdad, 5, 

Barposa, account of trade in Opium, 18. 

Batavia, 29, 38, 39. 

Bezoar, 22. 

Bontivs, a Dutch physician in Java, 1629, 29. 
His opinion of Opium, 30. 

Burma, Opium cultivation in, 46, 47. 


Calicut, 17. 
Cambay, 18. 
Canton, Superintendent appointed at, to overlook Foreign trade, 5, 
Official corruption on a large scale, 1822 to 1840, 52. 
Upright and bold Viceroy in 1780, 51, 
New prohibitory edict in 1796 not obeyed by the Cunton 
authorities, 52. 
Another prohibitory edict in 1800, 52, 
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Capsule of Poppy, called mi-nang, 6. 


First medicat'use in twelfth century, 12, 15. 
Use in dysentery, 13, 
Use, whence derived, 14, 
Use in North China in twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 15. 
Use in South China in thirteenth century, 15. 
Use against diarrhoea and cough: “ it kills like a knife,” 15, 
Use in fourteenth century, 16. 
Use in 1742, 48, 
Pricked for its juice in 1488, 20. 
Pricked for its juice in sixteenth century, 20, 
Process in preparing, 12, 13-17. : 
Ch‘an-su, 40, 
Cu‘én Ts‘anc-cn ‘1, 6, 7. 
Cufine Ho, voyage to Aden, 17. 
Ch‘éng-tu-fu, cultivation of Poppy in, 7. 
Chi (Panicum miliaceum ), 9. 
Chi-su-shui, 9. 
Chi-yen-liang-fang, a work by NIEN Hs1-yao, 40. 
Chien-kuang-t*a, 6. 
Chih-wu-ming-shih-t'u-k‘ao, a botanical work, 53, 
China-root, 14. 
Chiu-huang-pén-ts‘ao, a medical work of fourteenth century, 16. 
Cuov-trnc Wane, 16. : 
CHU Cufn-Hfne, writer on the Poppy capsule, 15. 
Chung-shu-shu, a work on trees, 7 
Cigars, 35. 
Cochin, 17. 
Cochin China, trade with, -5, 
Coconar (kékndx ), Persian name for Poppy, 5, 37. 
Comfrey (Symphytum), 48. 
Compass, fluating, in 1122, 17, 
Coromandel coast, export of Opium from, 18, 39. 
Counterblast to Tobacco of King James I, 31. 
Crocus Indica, mixed with Opium, 380. 
Jurcuma, 30.- 
Customs books at Canton: the tariff, the book of comparisons, the 
book of values, 50, ; 


Duror’s reference to Opium, 46. 
Drugs mixed with Opium to modify the effect: putchuck, Justicia; 
Boymia Rutecarpa, 20, 
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Dopexox, Dr., discoverer of Native account of Opium-smoking in 
Formosa, 42, 
Duties of three kinds : tonnage, tariff, and supplementary, 24, 25. 
On Opium, 45, 49, 


Kast India Company, 45, 54. 
Electuartum, 38, 

Eleococca verrucosa, 13, 
Eudios, 36, 


Fine Tzt-cuéin, 16, 

FirzuucH, Mr. Tuomas, 51, 

Folonia (polonid), 37. 

Foreign trade prohibited, 21. 
Permitted, 24. 

Formosa, origin.of Opium-smoking in, described by HUANG Yu-pv, 41. 
Injurious effects of Opium-smoking in, 42, 44, 


Galene, 36, 

Gama, Vasco pa, 19. 
Ginseng, 14. 

Goa, 17. 

Gobaar, 36. 

Golden elixir pill, 22, 27, 53. 
Greek name for Opium, 4. 
Grecory, Mr., 51. 


Hai-kuo-t'u-chih has statements on Opium, 52. 
Duty on Opium as a medical drug in 1662, 45. 

Hami, 19. 

Hamiuk, Opium suicide, 39, 

Hangchow, Superintendent appointed at, to overlook Foreign trade, 5. 

Happy inebriation, 38, 

Hasskm Begi inventor of Electuariwm, 38. 

Hilare, 36. 

Hippocrates knew the Poppy, 4. 

Hiern, Dr., account of Hoppo Book, 49, 50. 

Homer’s use of the Poppy, 3. 

Hookah or water pipe, 35. 

Hoppo Book, 49, 50. 

Hormuz, 17. 

Hsi-tsang-hung-hua, name of the Indian crocus, 30. 

Heiang-ku, a name of the Pappy, 25, 
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Hateu K‘o, writer of a poem on the Poppy, 13, 

Hsiung (Levisticum), 48. 

Hsi Cu1nc, ambassador to Corea, 17. 

HA siian-ming-fang, a work by Liv Ho-curen, 15, 
Huai-shéng-ssii, 6. 

Huang-chi (Sophora tomentosa ), 48. 

Huang-lien (Justicia), 20, 21. 

Huane Ywu-rv, author of a work on Formosa, 41. 

Hupeh province, production of Native Opium in 1181, 54. 
Hyosciamus, 33. 


T-chien-fung, a work by Wane Sain, 14. 
I-hsiao-ju-mén, a work by Li T‘tnc, 20, 
I-li-chin-tan, 22, 27, 53. 

Used as an aphrodisiac, 22. 

Used to cure many ailments, 27. 
I-linechi-yao, a work by Wane Hest, 18. 
T-tsung-chin-chien, a work on medicine, 48. 
Iliad, reference to Poppy, 3. 


Java, 38, 34, 
Justicia (huang-lien ), 20, 21. 


Kamprer, 11, 33, 35, 38. 
His work, Ameenitates exotica, 33. 
His account of tobacco, 27, 
Summary of his account, 35. 
His visit to Java in 1688, 38. 
Mention of Opium-smoking shops and of use of Opium, 39, 
K‘ai-pao-pén-ts‘ao, 8. 
Kasan, 33, 35, 
Khaliaan (khaliuun J, 34. 
Khash-khash, Arabian name for Poppy, 5. 
Kheif, 36. 
Kheifruus, 37. 
K6ékndr (cocondr), 5, 38, 
Ko‘v TsuNnG-sHiH, medical writer on the Poppy, 12. 
Kuang-ch‘in-fang-p‘u, a work on flowers, 18, 27. 
Kune Yi-LIN (Kune Hs1n), prescription by, 21, 
Recommended the use of the bracts of the Poppy flower, 21. 
His work, Wan-ping-hui-ch‘un, 22, 
Kvo T‘o-r'o, author of Chung-shu-shu, 6. 
Kweichow province, production of Native Opium in 1881, 54, 
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Levisticum, 48. 

Ii-ch‘un-hua, a name of the Poppy, 26. 

Li Kao, 15. 

Li SHIH-CHBN'S Materia Medica, 14, 22, 25, 29. 
Li T‘1ne, author of I-Asiao-ju-mén, 20, 29. 


Described about 1550 the preparation of Opium, 20, 28. 


Li T‘1ne, writer on divination and the I-ching, 20. 
Lin Hone, a writer on Poppy capsules, 12. 

Lin Tsft-ust, 52, 

LinD ey, the botanist, 11. 

Liquorice, 14, 48. 

Liv Hay, 8. 

Liv Ho-carEn, author of Hsilan-ming-fang, 15. 
Liv TsuNne-ytan, 7. 

Livy, story of Poppy, 3. 

Local arrangement of charges in 1822, 53. 
Lung-ku, fossil bones, used with the capsule, 16, 


Ma Cary, 8. 

Ma-tou-ling, 25, 

Mahommedans traded to China in MAHOMET'S time, 6. 
In Chinese Turkestan, 19. 
In Yiinnan, 46, 47. 

Malwa, manufacture of Opium in, 18. 

Manchu prohibition of tobacco-smoking, 31. 

Manila, the tobacco plant in, 30. 

Mariner’s compass used in twelfth century, 17. 

Materia Medica of eleventh century, 10. 
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Medical use of capsules probably derived from the West, but this is 


not proved, 14. 
Of Opium in sixteenth century, 20. 
Of Opium in 1723, 40. 
Of Poppy seeds, 11. 


Of Poppy seeds to counteract the effects of the exorbitant use of 


mercury, 12, 


Medical writers in China first mention the Poppy in eighth century, 6. 
Medicines mixed with Poppy capsules are tang-shén, pai-shu, 
asafootida, putchuck, China-root, liquorice, cow bezoar, 14, 22, 


Mekon, Greek name of Poppy, 4+ 
Meliapur, 46. 

Mercury, use of, 8, 12. 

Mesue, 37. 

“Millet bags,” 6. 
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Mi-nang, name for Poppy heads, 6. 

Ming dynasty mode of preparing Opium, 20. 
Prohibition of tobacco-smoking, 30. 

Mithridates, 29. 

Musk, value of in 1755, 50. 


Nan-fang-ts‘ao-muechuang, 6. 

Negapatam, 46, 

Nepenthes, 37. 

Nirn Hst-vao, a medical writer in eighteenth century, mixed 13 drugs 
with Opium, 40. 

Ningpo, Superintendent appointed at, to overlook Foreign trade, 5, 


Opium, a Greek word ; its Latin form and Arab and Persian names, 4, 
Manufactured in Persia from the white Poppy, 11. 
In Java in 1629, 29. 
In India in sixteenth century, 17. 
How made in Persia, 36, 
Taverns at Batavia, 39. 
Sale of, punished by death in 1729 and 1782, 41, 51. 
Deleterious effects as stated in Chih-wu-ming-shih-t‘u-k‘ao, 53. 
Importation prohibited in 1796, 45. 
Value of in 1755, 50. 
Statistics of Native production in 1881, 54. 
Opium-smoking arose from tobacco-smoking, 30. 
In Formosa and Amoy, 30, 33. 
First Opium-smoking shops, 39, 
In 1793, as described by Sir G. Staunton, 51. 
Opium-smuggling in 1782, 51. 
Orange peel taken with the capsule, 17. 


Pachyrizus angulatus, 41, 
Paonia albiflora (shao-yao), 48. 
Peony, 26, 27. 
Pai-~i-hsiian-fang, a work by Wane Cu‘I10, 13. 
Pai-shu ( Atractylodes alba), 14, 21. 
Pan-yii-hsien-chih, 6. 
Panicum miliacewm, 9, 
Pao-yang-ling-kuei-shén-fang, 40. 
Papaver somniferum, white and red varieties, 11. 
To be used for white and red dysentery respectively, 21. 
Peking, failure of efforts to check Opium-smoking in, 32. 
Pén-ts‘ao-kang-mu, 14, 25. 
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Pén-ts‘ao-yen-i, 12. 
Persia produced the white Poppy in the sixteenth centnry, 11, 
How Opium is made there, 36. 
Persian Gulf visited by the Chinese, 17, 
Persian national name for Opium, 5, 38. 
Pharmacopeia mentions the Poppy, 8, 10, 26. 
Philippine Islands the source of Chinese tobacco-smoking, 30. 
Philonium Persicum, 29, 37. 
Pill called Wan-ying-tan made of Opium and 13 drugs, 40. 
Pipe for smoking tobacco through water, and object of invention, 
facing p. 34. 
Piso, GULIELMUS, work published in seventeenth century, 29. 
Plaster called Yii-chén-kao made of Opium and 16 drugs, 40. 
Polonia (folonia ), 37. 
Poppy as a flower, 3, 27. 
In Italy and Greece, 3. 
First cultivated in China in eighth century, 6. 
Second mention of cultivation, 7. 
Early poem on, 7. 
Other poems on, 13, 27. 
Poppy-milk fish, 12. 
Poppy Plague, by Mr. J. F. B, Tinxine, contains history of British 
Opium compiled from official papers, 51, 54. 
Poppy seeds mentioned in K‘ai-pao-pén-ts‘ao, the Pharmacopaia 
of 973, 8. 
Portuguese become chief merchants in the Hast, 17. 
Introduced tobacco-smoking into Persia, 33, 35. 
Preparation of Opium described by Kamprer, 36. 
Described by Lr T‘tne, 1550, 20. 
Described by Li Suin-cufin, 1578, 26. 
Described in the work Wuwrli-hsiao-shih, 28. 
Triple preparation, 38. 
Prices ruling in 1755, 50. 
Prohibition of Foreign trade encouraged Native production, 21. 
The Japanese raids caused the prohibitions, 21. 
Effect of prohibition seen in local lawlessness, 24. 
Prunes taken with the capsule, 17. 
Ptarmica Sibirica, 48. 
Pueraria Thunbergia, 41+ 
Punishment of death for sale of Opium in 1729 and 1782, 44, 51. 
Pust, 30. 
Putchuck, 20, 22. 
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Quilon, 17. 


Seeds of Poppy used in medicine, 26. 

Shan-chia-ch‘ing-kung, a medical work, 12. 

Shao-yao ( Peonia albiflora), 27, 48. 

Shih-po-ssi, Superintendent of Foreign trade, 5, 23. 

Shun-hsiang-chui-pi, 32, 

Si-an-fu, cultivation of Poppy in, 7. 

Smuggling regularly connived at by Viceroys and Governors from 
1800 to 1840, when it was put down by Lin Tsé-nsij, 51, 53. 

Soochow, tobacco-smoking in, 32, 

Sophora tomentosa, 48. 

Spence, Mr. Donatp, British Consul, statistics of Native production 
of Opium in 1881, 54. 

Su Cui’s poem on the Poppy, 9. 

So Tuxc-Po mentions it, 9, 

Su Sune, medical author on the Poppy, 10, 11. 

Sv Tune-po’s poem, 9, 

Sune Yane-r2t, 6, 

Symphytum (comfrey), 48. 

Szechwan province, consumption of Native Opium in 1881, 54. 


T‘ai-hai-shih-ch‘a-lu, a work on Formosa, 41. 
T'ai-hai-ts‘ar-féng-t*u-k‘ao, a work on Formosa, 41, 
Taiwan, 42, 
Tai-wan-chih, 42. 
Talmud of Jerusalem mentions Opium as a dangerous medicine, 5 
Tan-pu-kuei (tampaku), a name for tobacco, 31. 
Tan-tien, 41, 
Tang-kuei ( Aralia edulis), 48, 
Tang-shén (ginseng), 14, 
Tao Kuane, efforts to put down Opium-smoking, 32, 
Tariff in Ming dynasty, 25. 
Tarquin, 3, 
Té-hsiao-fang, a work by Wet I-uv, 15. 
Theriaak, 37. 
Theriakt (Theriacam ), 29, 36. 
Thibet, Opium cultivation in, 46. 
Ti-huang (Symphytum), 48, 
Ting-li, a cruciferous plant, 12. 
Tintine, Mr, J. F. B., author of Poppy Plague, 51, 54. 
Tobacco and tobacco-smoking, 41. 
When introduced, 30. 
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Spread of, 32. 
In Soochow, 32, 
Smoked through a horn, 33. 
Smoked through a water pipe, 38, 34. 
Tobak (tabacco, tombak, tembaki: ), 33. 
Tonnage dues in Ming dynasty, 24. 
Trade, good effects of permission to, 24. 
Foreign, prohibited, 21, 
Foreign, permitted, 24. 
Freedom in, led to local tranquillity and aided funds required for 
the maintenance of a military force, 24, 
At Canton, Hangchow, and Ningpo, under a Superintendent, 5. 
In the Ming dynasty, detailed in Tung-hsi-yang-k‘ao, 23, | 
Ts‘ao-hua-p‘u, a work on plants and flowers, 28. 
Tu-ching-pén-ts‘ao, second Pharmacopeia of Sung dynasty, mentions 
the cultivation of the Poppy, 10. 
T'u-shu-chi-ch‘éng, 7, 12, 27. 
Tuan-ch‘ang-is‘ao, a poisonous plant, 53. 
Tung-hsi-yang-k‘ao, « Ming dynasty work on ocean trade, 23. 
Tung-hua-lu, a historical work, 31. 
Tung-i-pao-chien, a Corean work on medicine, 19, 22, 29. 
Describes the preparation of Opium from the Poppy capsule, 28, 
Turfan, 19. 


VIRGIL, use of the Poppy, 4. 


Wan-ping-hui-ch‘un, a work by Kune Ytn-uin, 22, 
Wan-ying-tan, made of Opium and 13 drugs, 40. , 
Wane Cuv, author of Pai-i-hsiian-fang, 13. 
Wane 了 SI mentions Opium in I-lin-chi-yao, 18. 
Describes the preparation of Opium from the capsule, 19, 
How he came to know the medical practice of the Mahommedans, 19. 
Wane Sain, author of I-chien-fang, 14. 
Wane SHin-moo, author of a work on flowers, 27. 
Wet I-ury, author of Té-hsiao-fang, 15. 
Women smoked tobacco in seventeenth century, 32. 
Wu-chu-yii (Boymia Rutecarpa), 20. 
Wu-li-hsiao-shih, 28, 30. 
Wu-tung (Hleococca verrucosa ), 13, 
Wo Yo-PTs poem on the Poppy, 27. 


Ya-pien, a name for Opium, 5, 46. 
Yang-ch‘i-shih, 40. pices 
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YANG SHIH-YING wrote on use of capsules in dysentery, 13. 
Ying-kung T'ang Pén-ts‘ao, 10. 

Ying-su, Poppy seeds, explanation of name, 7, 8. 
Ying-su-hua, 27. 

Ying-tztt-su, Poppy, 8. 

Yii-mi, a name of the Poppy, 25. 

Yung-ch‘ang-fu, Opium grown in, in 1736, 46. 

Youne T‘ao’s poem on the Poppy, 7. 

Yiinnan province, growth Opium in, 46, 54, 
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APPENDIX. 


一 "040… 一 
OPIUM-SMOKING IN FORMOSA. 
Smokers. Population. 


Tai-pei-hien vee 8,299 222 59,905 

This is the percentage in the well known port of 
Tamsui, that is, 222 in each thousand smoke in that 
city and the country round. 

Let us add the number for the other seven districts :一 

Sin-chu ... we 4.525 152 29,760 


Tai-chung w+ 1,660 226 47,168 
Ki-ai .. 0.216 30 67,200 
Tainan... we 7,209 382 «18,871 
Feng-shan 1. 5,090 1253 40,720 


T-lan da ee =: 1,965 181 10,856 
Peng-hu ... a 564 114 49,460 











The whole population by Japanese census consists 
of 323,940 persons, of whom one-seventh smoke opium. 
Among the seven cities Tai-nan is the worst. More than 
one-third of the inhabitants are addicted to the opium 
vice in that unfortunate city. 





OPIUM SMOKING AT PRESENT IN CENTRAL 
CHINA. 

About three years ago a Chinese daily paper, pub- 
lished at Shanghai, the Sin Wen Pau, said: In each large 
district there are from 4,000 or 5,000 to 1,000 or 2,000 
smokers. In all districts there are a few smokers. On an 
average there are in each district and sub-prefecture 1,000 
opium-smoking taverns. There are about six lamps for 
smokers in each tavern. Two can lie beside one lamp, 
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and each daily supplies from ten totwenty smokers. In 
the year 1894 Shanghai and the surrounding country 
consumed 19,000 piculs, In the same year Ningpo 
consumed 5,500 piculs. This city represents the whole of 
the eastern and southern part of the province west of 
Shanghai. Along the river the qnantities of this 
fascinating drug consumed in the same year were: at 
Chinkiang, 4,186 piculs ; at Wuhu, 2,800; at Kiukiang, 
3,200; and at Hankow, 720 piculs. 





OPIUM-SMOKING IN SHAN-SI. 


When Chang Chi-tung, the present Viceroy of Hunan 
and Hupeh, was Governor of Shan-si in 1882, he 
addressed the following memorial to the Emperor on 
poppy cultivation: The Shan-si people are devoted to 
the cultivation of the poppy. This plant is most sown 
in twenty or more districts and subordinate cities. ‘There 
are scarcely any districts where it is not sown throughout 
the province. The cultivation of grain is greatly in- 
jured, and in very many places no grain of any kind is 
stored by the people in their houses. The famine of 1867, 
1868 was so destructive mainly on this account. Men 
follow one another in the path of error like wagons in the 
ruts of a highway and will not wake from their dream 
of delusion. Those who say the growth of the poppy 
should not be prohibited are ruled by narrowness of view 
and fear of anticipated difficnlties. 

I hold that there are four reasons for prohibiting 
poppy cultivation, First, the land in Shan-si is poor 
It produces grain only in small quantities. It has been 
constantly necessary to obtain grain from the neighbour- 
ing provinces. ‘Ever since the poppy occupied the ground 
the amount of grain produced has been still less. 
Recently in the days of the famine it was where the 
poppy was most grown that the number of those who 
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died of hunger was the greatest. During the last few 
years the profit from the growth of the poppy was greatest 
in the district of Kiau-ch‘éng, and it was there that the 
price of grain was the highest. It is well attested that 
the grain produce is wasted by the criminal popnlation. 
If this practice is not checked how will it be possible to 
provide relief in times of famine? This is the first reason 
for prohibition. 

The second reason for prohibition is that the farm- 
ing in Shan-si is very mach on hills. The water avail- 
able is limited in amount. The labour employed in 
cultivating the poppy is as much again as in cultivating 
vegetables and flowers. What there is of water in 
brooks and rivalets all goes to nourish the poppy, which 
besides injures the soil very seriously. After a few years 
to sow other graiu will be of small avail. [tis a pity that 
the little water that can be had goes to nourish the 
poppy: 

The third reason for prohibition is that the habit 
of opinm smoking becomes easy to acquire in proportion 
as poppy cultivation extends. The officers, scholars and 
people, soldiers and servants, the women and girls are 
all involved in this vice. Six-teoths of the people in the 
villages and eight-tenths in the cities, are infected by it. 
They look like ghosts. They get up late. They are in- 
dolent. If in office they neglect their duties. If they 
belong to the labouring class, they shirk their tasks. 
Things grow worse every year. The poor grow poorer. 
The weak grow weaker. What will be the future of 
Shan-si province in a few years? Only ruin is to be 
expected, This is the third reason for prohibition. 

The fourth reason for prohibition is that foreign 
_ opium duties figure largely in the Customs’ revenue. At 
present it is proposed to increase the duty, in order that 
by making the price so high as to be prohibitive the 
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foreign import may cease and public morality be restored 
by the removal of this temptation to evil. But if we 
do not prohibit the cultivation of the poppy ourselves and 
allow it to spread how can we meet the charge of 
insincerity which the foreigner brings against us ? 

Now in regard to the reasons why prohibition 
cannot be effective in Shan-si at present; the higher 
officers are not atone. One permits and another pro- 
hibits. The same men prohibit it to-day and permit it 
to-morrow. Further, the officers regard it as a source 
of revenue, because they can levy a tax on the land 
occupied by the cultivation. If these two difficulties are 
removed success will be possible. The evil will be 
exterminated gradually by persevering in systematic effort, 
First the centre must be attacked and afterwards the 
extremities. First the rich land must receive attention 
and then later the poor land. The village constables 
and headmen will combine with the magistrates 
and subordinate officers. The sowing must be check- 
ed, because this is better than to root up the growing 
poppy. By firmness in action and 1igid inquiry, attended 
by manifest sincerity, the people will be influenced, and 
although complete extirpation of poppy growth cannot 
be at once attained, yet, one piece of land, cleared of the 
poppy, will add so much to the land that grows grain to 
teed the people. 

Then as to the magistrates and students, military 
officers and soldiers, I have exhorted them to refrain care- 
fully from indulging in this vice. Following the example of 
Li Hung-chang at Tientsin I have established refuges for 
the cure of opium smoking. . Doctors have been engaged 
and drugs bought, in order to: cure a large number of 
habitual smokers. Officials who smoke aud fail to perform 
their duties I have cashiered and ceased to assign them 
employments, at the same time fixing for them a limit of 
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time to free themselves from the vice. I have done the 
same with military officers and soldiers. The young 
literati are under the literary examiner, who from time 
to time admonishes them. Thus it is hoped this vice 
will disappear step by step. By inspection, by exhorta- 
tion, by influence, and by constant effort, the public tone 
of morality will be restored. 

This is translated from the Gazette of August, 1882. 

In the Shen-puo of October 24th, 1898, sixteen 
years after the description of Shan-si, given by Chang 
Chi-tung in the preceding memorial, the following sta- 
tistics are given of poppy cultivation and the collection of 
taxes in Shan-si: ‘The six cities in which the poppy is 
chiefly cultivated are Tai-yuen, Yii-t‘si, Kiau-ch‘éng, Wen- 
shui, Tai-chow, Kwei-hwa. The land tax on poppy fields 
in these departments amounts to Taels 109,400. The lekin 
is Taels 96,000. ‘I'he drug tax levied on travellers 
amounts to Taels 57,700. In all the levies reach Taels 
263,100. The villages of the six cities amount to 176, 
150, 145, 175, 194, 161, in all 1,001 villages. The in= 
habitants of all are occupied with poppy cultivation. 
In Tai-yuen 4,535 mow or 756 acres are devoted to the 
poppy. The number of mow in the other five cities 
is 3,013, 3,571, 4,302, 5,096, 4,885. The total number 
of acres is 4,232, and the land tax on the poppy grounds 
amounts to £3 an acre nearly. 
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